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FRANK J. TAYLOR 


progenitor o / America s flying battleship got 
'its Inspiration from Wright Bros.' early flights. 


One spring day in 1909 a mid- 
shipman named Donald Douglas 
uncovered some exciting news, to 
wit: Wilbury and Orville Wright 
would shortly demonstrate their 
amazing new vehicle, the aeroplane, 
for the first time before the United 
States military authorities at Fort 
Meyer, Virginia. The exhibition 
was to be solely for the eyes of 
high-ranking Army and Navy of- 
ficials, and cadets were definitely 
unihvited. Nevertheless, when the 
Wrights’ flimsy aeroplane chugged 
noisily off the ground, soared over 
a circular course, then landed safe- 
ly, Midshipman Douglas, "on leave” 
from classes, was watching it with 
wide-eyed fascination. 

On another spring day, in 1941, 
this same Donald Douglas told as- 
sistants to pull aside the high can- 
vas curtains in the vast assembly 
hangar of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. Behind this canvas wall en- 
gineers and craftsmen had worked 
for two years on a job mysteriously 
known as "project D.” As the 
curtains rolled back even Donald 
Douglas blinked at the silver mon- 
ster he and his men had fabricated 
so secretly — a flying battleship with 
a 212-foot wingspread, capable of 
flying non-stop for 7,500 miles, 
from Chicago to Europe and back 
to Chicago, with eighteen tons of 


bombs or a thirty-ton cargo of 
foodstuffs. The largest aeroplane 
ever built ! 

Donald Douglas has done per- 
haps more than any other indi- 
vidual to give Man mastery of 
space. To-day his glistening air 
liners girdle the globe, over 500 of 
them flying the routes of twenty- 
four air lines in fifty-two countries. 
To-day the democracies count the 
minutes as bombers and pursuit 
’planes roll off the assembly fines of 
the four huge plants in which 
Douglas directs the top-speed ef- 
forts of 30,000 aircraft workers. 
But though his ideas have revolu- 
tionised ’plane construction, and 
Douglas air liners, bombers, inter- 
ceptors and amphibians are famed 
the world around, little is known 
about Donald Douglas, the man 
who built them. Almost no one 
knows that one of his hobbies is 
writing poetry, that another is sail- 
ing yachts in the Pacific, or that 
he built what is now the world’s 
largest aeroplane plant at Santa 
Monica because he wanted to five 
near the smooth sailing water. 

Lean, athletic, still in his forties, 
with a finely-chiselled face bronzed 
from the sun and sea-breezes, Doug- 
las looks more like a sportsman than 
an industrial magnate. Apart from 
his love of the outdoors, he is a 
ravenous reader — and a confirmed 
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day-dreamer. But he differs from 
most day-dreamers in that he is 
always working to make his dreams 
come true. Take the fabulous B- 
19 dream, for instance. He poured 
£500,000 of his earnings into the 
super-bomber because he believes 
that at a pinch a fleet of these great 
craft, each making 150 trans- 
Atlantic round trips a year, could 
carry as much food to England as 
an equal number of ocean freight- 
ers, and bring back 125 bomber- 
ferrying pilots on each return trip 
faster and at less risk than seacraft. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, 
in 1892, young Don Douglas won 
an appointment to Annapolis (the 
naval training college) to please his 
father, a New York Banker, who 
had set his heart on a Navy career 
for Don. Mr. Douglas has since 
decided that his son’s switch from 
the sea to the air was not altogether 
a step in the wrong direction. The 
Douglas Aircraft Company sold 
£15,000,000 worth of aeroplanes 
last year, and it has orders for 
£92,5 00,000 worth yet to be built; 
and the elder Douglas has become 
assistant treasurer of his son’s com- 
pany. Quite a rise from that day 
in 1914 when Donald, having left 
the Naval Academy and graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institure of 
Technology, landed his first avia- 
tion job as assistant professor of 
aeronautical engineering — salary 

£125 a year. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Douglas helped to 
build the first wind tunnel to take 
the guesswork out of aeroplane per- 
formance. The year after, he was 
with the Connecticut Aircraft 
Company working on the D-l, the 
Navy’s pioneer dirigible. Next he 


joined the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany at Los Angeles as chief engi- 
neer. Then he served as chief avia- 
tion designer for the Army Signal 
Corps; returned to the Martin Com- 
pany as vice-president and chief 
engineer; helped design bombers 
and pursuit ’planes for World War 
I. 

At twenty-eight, already an out- 
standing authority on aeronautics, 
Douglas decided to strike out for 
himself as a builder of aircraft. His 
dream, at the time, was a complete- 
ly streamlined ’plane with engines 
and other obstructions to the wind 
completely concealed in the tear- 
drop fuselage. At Los Angeles he 
designed the original Cloudster. 
Finished in a planing mill in 1921, 
the Cloudster was the first effec- 
tively streamlined aeroplane, and 
the first completely equipped with 
instruments to tell the pilot how 
the craft was functioning. 

Taking his designs to Washing- 
ton, Douglas landed an order for 
several Cloudsters from the Navy, 
which wanted them for torpedo 
carriers. The Navy agreed to pay 
for them as they were Cjompleted 
and delivered. Young Couglns 
needed £4000 to build the first 
Cloudster. The bankers he ap- 
proached considered the deal too 
risky. Discouraged, he told his 
story one day to a sports writer and 
aviation enthusiast, who took Doug- 
las to see his employer, Henry 
Chandler, owner of The Los An- 
geles Times. Chandler listened to 
Douglas’s story, his eyes sparkling. 
"I don’t know anything about 
aeroplane design,” he said, "but I do 
know that this town needs new in- 
dustries.” 

Reaching for his pen, Chandler 
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scribbled a note on a sheet of paper, 
and signed it. The note stated that 
as soon as nine other Los Angeles 
capitalists added their signatures, 
the group would guarantee the 
£4,000 that Douglas wanted to bor- 
row. The diffident young aircraft 
builder went from capitalist to 
capitalist until all ten signatures 
had been obtained. The tenth hap- 
pened to be a banker. Hesitating- 
ly, Douglas asked him if he would 
put up the £4,000. 

"I guess I can do it,” laughed 
the banker. “You’ve got at least 
£40,000,000 worth of collateral on 
this piece of paper.” 

The episode launched the aircraft 
industry in Southern California, 
where almost half the country’s 
commercial air liners and military 
’planes have been produced. Doug- 
las now has plants at Santa Monica, 
El Segundo and Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, and Tulsa, Oklahoma, with 
30,000 designers, engineers, shop 
workers and test pilots under his 
direction. 

In spite of the war, which has 
practically monopolised his plants 
with its' demands for British and 
AmeaK.’vn military ’planes, Doug- 
las daydreams primarily of ’planes 
to handle the world’s commerce. In 
many aircraft plants commercial 
’planes have been the by-product of 
military designing. In the Doug- 
las scheme the reverse has been true. 
The Cloudster, the DWC (Douglas 
World Cruiser), and the famous 
DC (Douglas Commercial) series 
were designed for peacetime uses, 
and Douglas looks forward to the 


day when his craft will carry not 
only passengers and mail, but 
freight as well. The B-19 super- 
bomber is an exception to the rule. 
Yet even that may revolutionise 
overseas travel. The 7,500-mile 
cruising range may make flying- 
boats obsolete. Without her bomb- 
load the B-19’s four motors, de- 
veloping as much horsepower as the 
turbines of a 10,000-ton ocean 
liner, will carry 12S persons faster 
and cheaper than the amphibians 
now used for trans-oceanic flight. 
Its 200-mile-per-hour speed would 
make Europe almost as handy to 
New York as Los Angeles is now. 

Douglas looks upon the gigantic 
business as an industry still in its 
infancy. A tramp through his 
plants bears him out. The average 
age of the 30,000 men working un- 
der him is twenty-six. To train 
his new men for the rapidly ex- 
panding plants he and his staff con- 
duct technical training schools in 
collaboration with eight communi- 
ties around his factories. The 
Boards of Education furnish the 
classrooms, he furnishes the tools, 
the aeroplane parts and the in- 
structors for turning inexperienced 
youngsters into aircraft workers. 
Though he is seldom recognised as 
such, he has become one of Cali- 
fornia’s leading educators. And he 
is a teacher who is willing to learn 
from any of his pupils. “If you 
have any criticism of the way 
things are done here, let’s have it,” 
he urges his men. 

— This Week, U.S.A. 


District of Columbia: "A territory hounded on all sides by the 
United States of America.” 

Irving D. Treasler. 
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"Across the meadow, comes the gentle sound ol a rippling brook . . 
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porl in Greece, the R.A. 

The heroic tragedy of the cam- 
paigns in Greece and Crete are still 
fresh in the minds of an Empire at 
war. The full story of how a vast- 
ly outnumbered R.A.F., flying and 
fighting from inadequate bases, 
sought to check the might of the 
" Luftwaffe ” is too recent history 
to be told now in detail. But be- 
low, in simple, unemotional lang- 
uage, is the story of one of our 
fighter pilots who took part in the 
campaign. Air Ministry Regula- 
tions forbid the publication of his 
name. Until this conflict ends he 
must remain ( although he himself 
would be the last to claim the 
title) just another of • the war’s 
anonymous heroes. 

Recent cables report that Anzac 
troops, in the final evacuation of 
Greece, showed their pent-up dis- 
gust of the negligible British air 
protection by hissing and pitching 
stones at the R.A.F. pilots also be- 
ing evacuated. This article shows 
that they should have saved the 
stones and hissing for the brass 
hats at Whitehall. 

I spent the morning of what 
proved to be my last day in Greece 
with fellow-pilots, hiding our re- 
maining aircraft in a large olive 
grove in the south of Greece. The 
C.O. had received orders that these 
aircraft had to be saved for one 
purpose, and that was to carry out 
a protective patrol over the naval 
vessels detailed to evacuate the 


. JaceJ overwhelming odds. 

Australians and the British "Tom- 

We knew this would prove to be 
a tough job, as we would be out- 
numbered by at least ten to one. 
Frankly, at that time I had very 
little hope of getting away, and I 
think this view was shared by the 
rest of the pilots of my squadron. 

However, things were happen- 
ing so quickly that one had very 
little time for thought. I knew that 
just so long as there was even one 
machine left we would have to 
stay. There were about twenty 
fighter pilots left, and not quite 
so many machines, to face the 
main part of the German Air 
Force. 

After lunch, consisting of bully 
beef and water, we sat in a circle 
discussing our chances and waiting 
for patrol orders. Everyone felt 
pretty miserable. We were game, 
but beaten. We could face reason- 
able odds, but we felt that head- 
quarters were expecting too much 
asking us to fight against such ter- 
rific odds. 

Even while we were talking the 
Fifth Columnists were hard at 
work. Our new position must have 
been discovered by a German agent 
and signalled through to his head- 
quarters. 

Over came two Nazi reconnais- 
sance aircraft with a strong fight- 
er escort. They must have known 
exactly where we were hidden, be- 
cause they came straight to the 
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olive grove, made three runs over 
our hiding place, and then turned 
smartly for' home with their pre- 
cious photographs. 

Our orders were not to take off 
as we would immediately give 
away our position. We might just 
as well have done so because Jerry 
already knew where we were — 
thanks to those damned Fifth Col- 
umnists. 

We were all thoroughly fed up 
now and wanted to fly our few re- 
maining aircraft to Crete Island 
and safety. I was thinking about 
my wife in England and was glad 
she did not know what was hap- 
pening. 

Still, there was a job to be done 
and we had to stay and see it 
through. 

One might ask why we did not 
move when we knew that Jerry had 
located us. There were several reas- 
ons. There was no other field large 
enough to operate our fast fighter 
aircraft; insufficient time to wheel 
them out and get anywhere before 
darkness fell, and lastly what was 
the use of going to the trouble of 
moving when the whole place was 
rotten with German Agents. As 
soon as our wheels had touched the 
deck elsewhere the news would 
have been flashed through to the 

So we stayed. 

At about four o’clock we heard 
them coming and dived into the 
slit-trenches; I knew what to ex- 
pect and braced myself for it. 

Out of the sun they came in 
line astern, Messerschmitts and 
Junkers, fighters and dive-bombers. 
I peeped over the top of the trench 
as they were circling to attack and 
saw approximately one hundred 


aeroplanes with dirty black crosses 
on their fuselage. Then they start- 
ed. 

First the bombers unloaded all 
their "eggs” into the olive-grove 
and then climbed up while the 
fighters came in to strafe us with 
their machine-guns. I was in a 
small trench with four other fel- 
lows. Some of these dug-outs were 
plainly visible from the air, and 
the one in which I was crouching 
happened to be one of these. 

Twenty minutes had passed and 
they were still hammering hell out 
of us. There were fires all around, 
our precious kites were burning, 
and the ammunition in them was 
exploding all over the place. A chap 
in my trench kept standing up "to 
have a look.” I would ask each 
time if there were any more com- 
ing our way. His answer was 
always "Yes, two or three coming 
straight for us.” Then we would 
crouch as low as we could and 
grind our teeth waiting for it. 

Then I got a bullet in my shoul- 
der. It started to bleed badly. The 
edge of the trench caved in. I re- 
member cursing my luck at the 
time. I had been through many 
battles in the air without a wound 
and now to be hit while on the 
ground made my blood boil. I 
would have given my right arm to 
see about a hundred British fighters 
appear on the horizon. 

I decided to get out of the dug- 
out as there was not enough room 
for so many. I shouted to the other 
fellows that I was getting out. 
They told me not to be a fool. 
That I would be riddled before I 
had covered ten yards. However, I 
had made up my mind. I could not 
stand it in that hole a moment 
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longer. I scrambled up the side and 
ran like a hare away from the fires 
and diving aircraft. 

I must have run almost a mile 
before I collapsed in an exhausted 
condition behind a huge rock. 
There I hid, panting and gasping 
while the Huns continued their 
work of murder and destruction. 
The whole thing lasted about for- 
ty minutes — it seemed to us more 
like forty years. 

Finally their guns ceased and 
they reformed formation, circled 
the aerodrome, inspected their work 
and then streaked for home, their 
job well done. I counted ninety- 
eight machines as they streaked 
across the sky. There were more 
but I was too tired to count fur- 
ther. The worst was over. 

I made my way back slowly to 
the horrible scene. Every one of 
our precious machines was burning 
and fellows were lying all over the 
ground, some wounded, a few dead. 
It was a sight I shall remember to 
my dying day. Many transport 
vehicles were burning, even our 
valuable water-tanker. I found the 
Doctor working like hell, a great 
fellow, doing his duty with a lump 
of shrapnel in his own leg. 

He was busy with the more 
serious cases and as my wound was 
not hurting too much I strolled 
around to try and help some of the 
other fellows. I paused and gazed 
about our last camp in Greece. 
There were tears in my eyes and I 
felt very cold and hungry. I silent- 
ly thanked God that I was still 
alive and even began to hope that 
I might live to see my wife again. 

The C.O. called the pilots to- 
gether to tell us that two machines 
from Egypt had landed in a field 


about a mile away and were taking 
us pilots back to Egypt that night. 
I lay down under a tree and slept 
for a few hours. Then my pal came 
along with a bar of chocolate and 
told me that we were taking off 
for Egypt at half -past three in the 
morning. It was then three o’clock 
and terribly cold. 

Someone found a car alongside the 
road and about a dozen of us 
crowded into it and set off to find 
the aircraft. There were no lights 
on the car and one tyre was flat. 

What a ride! My shoulder was 
hurting badly and I was pretty well 
all-in. We found the machines 
about 3.45. The pilot was waiting 
to take-off. It was pitch black and 
impossible to see more than a few 
yards. The pilot wanted a light to 
guide him in getting off, so a young 
pilot-officer drove the old car to 
the far end of the field and set fire 
to it. It was an American aircraft 
and I certainly appreciated the 
comfort for the journey across the 
Mediterranean. 

I breathed a sigh of relief as we 
left the field safely. The kite was 
being flown by a fifty-eight year- 
old Squadron Leader and I could 
not help admiring his calmness as 
I watched him operating the con- 
trols with an empty pipe stuck in 
his mouth. 

As dawn broke we were passing 
over Crete Island and heading for 
Egypt and safety. I looked back 
and could still see the fierce fires 
of our last camp. 

I dozed off to sleep again and 
wakened to find that we had 
crossed the Mediterranean and were 
just about to touch down on the 
sand of an aerodrome in Egypt — 
safe at last. 
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The battle 0/ combatant slogans surges 
throughout France with undtmintshed fervour. 


For months and months we had 
seen the same posters on the wall 
of the Rue du Marechal Foch, ad- 
vising us to buy X’s Soap, Y’s 
Chocolate and Z’s apertif. Then 
one day, quite suddenly, there ap- 
peared, scrawled over the whole 
length of the posters in white and 
coloured chalk, immense “Vs.” In 
the afternoon a "P” had been add- 
ed, and in the evening the sign 
read "S.V.P.” (abbreviation of s’il 
vous plait, "please”). People 
stopped and smiled. "Please,” 
meaning "Do have some,” looked 
odd written over advertisements 
for rationed foodstuffs and made 
some of the passers-by shake their 
heads. But when it went on for 
some time the street became accus- 
tomed to it. Then there came a 
night during which the posters 
with their chalk letters were torn 
off, and on a background of muti- 
lated pictures of film stars and 
bottles of Pernod one read Com- 
munist slogans beginning with 
"Vive Stalin!” and "A bas les 
traitres!” 

The "chalk war” which broke 
out some time ago has spread over 
the whole town. The letter seen 
most often is "V.” This is the ma- 
gic sign for all those who hope for 
and believe in the victory of Great 
Britain and General de Gaulle. It 
is an easy letter to draw and also 
easy to form with the first and 
second finger when touching one’s 
hat. Friends thus saluted know 


what is meant; as to the others, 
how can they prove that the form 
taken by one’s fingers was not pure 
chance? 

If one writes a "P” after the 
"V” that means "Vive Petain!” 
Gringoire and other "loyal” papers 
advise their readers to add to the 
pointed, dagger-like letter of the 
rebels the round one of the loyal- 
ists. "Aycz tons sur vous tin mor- 
ceau de craie at quand vous voyez 
sur un mur un r V’ inscrivez a la 
suite up 'P.’ Vive Petain!” ("Carry 
a piece of chalk with you and if 
you see 'V’ on a wall write 'P' 
after it. Long live Petain!”) Thus 
Gringoire recently. 

But the friends of Great Britain 
have found other ways and means 
of showing their feelings. Of 
course, hardly anyone dare write 
"Vive la Grande Bretagne!” or 
"Vive de Gaulle!” That would be 
too dangerous and might lead to 
serious consequences. But how 
about cheering the United States? 
Surely in this case the police have 
no reason for interfering. Don’t 
nearly all French politicians and 
papers try to keep on good terms 
with the States? 

Somehow or other public opinion 
has to be given a vent, and, as this 
has become impossible in black and 
white, white on black has replaced 
it — the poster has taken the place 
of the newspaper, the letter of the 
sentence. In Marseilles and other 
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"Look. Larry. Roosevelt!" 
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southern towns the walls and 
boards bear not only signs, letters 
or slogans, but often whole articles. 

For today France talks politics 
more than ever, as much as in the 
far-off days of the Great Revolu- 
tion. Before the war people talked 
about murder mysteries and home 
politics; nowadays nearly everyone 
speaks of foreign affairs. After all, 
foreign politics, their problems and 
their results, spell Fate for every 
Frenchman today. The form which 
the future of France will take will 
be decided abroad — at least, that is 
the feeling most Frenchmen have. 
A reporter of Le Temps asked some 
time ago why the Marseilles people 
whom he met in the tram seemed 
to care only about what Mr. Win- 
ant had said to Mr. Roosevelt in 
Washington, and what the Fuehrer 
had said to the Duce on the Bren- 
ner. 

Everyone listens to the foreign 
broadcasting stations, the anti- 
Gaullists as well as the Gaullists. 
Most people listen to the "dissent- 
ers” broadcasting from Libreville, 
Brazzaville and London. It seems 
that a good many youngsters be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-four 
have not been listening impartial- 
ly, because the French transmitter 
opens up a nightly barrage of 
counter-propaganda against the 
Gaullists. Paul Marion, the Minis- 
ter of Information, and Comman- 
der Duvivier, a sailor belonging to 
Admiral Darlan’s "crew,” try to 
refute, sentence for sentence, 
everything said by the London 
speakers. Some say they are suc- 
cessful; others disagree; and still 
others believe that it would be 
wiser to ignore the "disidents” as 


much as possible and not be always 
reminding the people of General de 
Gaulle. 

The strongest argument against 
General de Gaulle is still that he 
broke his promise and led French- 
men against Frenchmen — at Da- 
kar, in Syria, in French Africa. The 
Free French reply is that French 
soldiers marched against the terri- 
tory held by Vichy, but did not 
fight the men defending it. As 
soon as Vichy soldiers defend a ter- 
ritory the Free French are ordered 
to the rear. 

The fact that men like Lermi- 
nat, the gallant colonial officer, and 
General Catroux, the ex-governor 
of Indo-China, sided with de 
Gaulle is a great advantage for 
him in the eyes of his fellow coun- 
trymen. As for the soldiers and 
sailors who, after being evacuated 
to Britain last year, had the choice 
of returning home but joined Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, the average French- 
man appreciates their courage all 
the more because these men are not 
recognised as regular soldiers and 
may expect to be shot as deserters 
or franctireurs if they are captured. 

"V pour Victoire.” The word 
went out from London, and it is 
influencing the soul of France. 
New decrees have made it more 
difficult than ever for young men 
to join the Free French by way of 
Spain and the Colonies. So they 
walk about the streets with pieces 
of chalk in their pockets and write 
gigantic “Vs” on walls and posters. 
The more impatient ones have 
joined the Communists, and the 
only real rival to the “V” is the 
hammer and sickle. 

— Die Weltwoche, Zurich. 
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"I'm still at it, sir, but all I keep getting is Bing Crosby singing 'Waiting for 
Ships That Never Come In' . . . I" 
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MAJOR A. S. HOOPER 


A unique experiment, commenced oiler the Revolution, 
to rehabilitate the Soviet's JeHjujuenl comrades. 


Visitors to Russia in peace time 
usually saw what they expected to 
see — that is to say, they were 
biassed for or against the country 
according to their political feelings 
regarding Communism. The Right 
was horrified, the Left uncritically 
enthusiastic. As a result their ac- 
counts of life in that little-known 
land are more or less valueless. For 
this reason the classic on Russian 
day-to-day life is the entirely un- 
prejudiced because non-political 
diary of Major A. S. Hooper, first 
published in 1937, and now in its 
fourth edition. Major Hooper in 
his preface says : “Years of soldier- 
ing trains one to look for deeds not 
woeds, to search for facts not 
theories. But it does not, unfor- 
tunately, teach one literary style.” 
As no publisher would accept his 
diary, lie published it himself at 
his own expense. It is good to 
know that Through Soviet Russia 
has had great success. 

From a multitude of fascinating 
experiences recorded in the book, 
we choose for reprinting the ac- 
count of a visit to the model prison 
colony of Bolshevo, where crimin- 
als are brought back to decency 
by enlightened organisation and 
humane treatment. 

April 14. What a day ! Break- 
fast at 9 a.m., and the next meal 
at 5 p.m. But it was worth it. 


The nice interpreter and I set out 
for Bolshevo, the prison colony for 
criminals, some sixteen miles out of 
Moscow. The interpreter explained 
the history of the colony. 

The Government were puzzled 
how to deal with the problem of 
the criminal population, which was 
no small size after the revolution 
and the subsequent civil war, 
foreign intervention by the powers, 
the blockade and famine and ap- 
palling chaos. Dzerjinski, the head 
of the Cheka, the Ogpu of those 
days, who was Lenin’s friend, 
tackled the problem. He appoint- 
ed a man as director of the scheme, 
and this man (I don’t know his 
name, but he is still advising them 
in this colony) proposed to get 
thirteen prisoners from the gaols to 
found and run a colony by them- 
selves. The director would only ad- 
vise but have no power to com- 
mand in any way. This was in 
1924. Bolshevo was chosen as a 
village not too near Moscow to 
tempt them back there, and yet not 
too far to give them a feeling of 
exile. 

When the director went to the 
gaols and chose his thirteen crimin- 
als and told them of the scheme and 
that they would be free to run the 
colony in their own way, and there 
would be no supervision by police 
or anyone, they very naturally re- 
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fused to believe it. No one could 
be found to accept. It was ex- 
plained their past life would not be 
brought up against them and that 
the Government would help them 
start a trade and be self-support- 
ing. At last thirteen were re- 
cruited. They formed three com- 
mittees. A committee for recruit- 
ing new members, a committee to 
organise the work, and a committee 
of "conflicts” to settle all internal 
disputes. The director had no vote, 
but helped with advice, which they 
need not take. The Government 
loaned them a few simple tools to 
start with, a horse and cart and a 
forge and blacksmith’s shop; wood- 
work for furniture and shoe re- 
pairing tools. 

The village protested having 
thieves dumped so close to them. 
But the scheme went on, and they 
settled down to earn their living. 
They recruited more members. 
They increased their output and 
built houses. Now a new problem 
arose. One of the young criminals 
started courting the village maiden. 
Not only the parents objected in 
the good old way, but the village 
objected. And what is more, the 
prison colony objected to having a 
woman in their midst. The directr 
or now suggested that women be 
allowed in the colony from the 
prison on the same terms as the 
men. This caused a great discus- 
sion, and much heat was generated. 
The final voting was very close, but 
the supporters of the women enter- 
ing won. This was in 1926 when 
the colony was a little over a hun- 
dred. But for the moment this 
controversy nearly smashed the 

The colony grew and prospered 


during 1927, and paid off their 
debt for tools and gear to the Gov- 
ernment. They now asked the 
Government to help them finan- 
cially to build a factory, and in 
order to turn the minds of the 
colony from the past it was sug- 
gested to have a factory for sports 
gear. So a small factory was started 
and it grew and grew and grew, 
and here was I looking at the pre- 
sent factory and colony. The 
factory is divided into four parts. 
First clothes, then skis, then skates, 
then tennis racquets. Fifty per 
cent, of all the sports gear made 
in the Soviet Union is turned out 
here by these criminals. 

Masses of weaving, knitting and 
sewing machines turned out bath- 
ing suits, gym. kits and football 
jerseys and shorts. There are 
mostly women in this factory, and 
did they work ? Right merrily, 
for they are paid on piece-work 
and by results. The men were 
working in the ski factory, and I 
never saw such close attention, 
keenness and speed. Planing, 
smoothing, trimming and polishing. 
The skate factory turned them out 
by the tons. All sorts for racing, 
for figure skating, and the ordin- 
ary. 

In this last factory I saw boys 
working. It is one of the only 
places in the Soviet Union where 
boys are allowed to work. They 
put them to work, for four hours 
a day only, to keep their thoughts 
off their old life. They are paid ac- 
cording to results, as always in the 
Soviet Union. They are given four 
hours’ schooling, too. The quick- 
ness of the boys in stringing the 
racquets was wonderful. But it 
was thorough. We asked one boy 
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what his crime was. He became 
rather shy and, though he never 
stopped working, murmured thiev- 
ing. They do not like their past 
being recalled at this early stage 
while it is still a sore memory. 

Then there is a wood-carving 
place for boys only. A most 
beautiful head of Lenin in deep 
carving was done by a boy of 
fifteen. It really was a striking 
piece of work. It was interesting 
watching the boys and their skill 
in cutting out the curves with no 
pencil mark to guide them. They 
were keen on their work all right, 
and were not a bit interested in a 
curious foreigner like myself. 

As we were moving off from the 
factories to the dormitories where 
they live, we saw a boy lying all 
huddled up against a fence, while 
a man was leaning over him, speak- 
ing gently and eagerly to him. We 
walked on a little way and then 
stood and watched. There was no 
sign of change in their attitudes. 
A boy strolled by and joined the 
group, and then a man in a long 
overcoat joined the group. A man 
passed who turned out to be a 
former criminal and was now a 
leader, and he went up to get the 
story for us. The boy had lost his 
temper, thrown off the clothes the 
colony had given him, and resumed 
his old rags. He said he was not 
going to work, and did not want 
to have anything to do with the 
colony. Our new friend said, "He 
will be won back all right in time.” 
I asked him if he himself was an ex- 
thief. "Certainly,” he grinned, 
"and in prison many times.” We 
left with the two figures still in 
the same position, the man trying 
to show the boy where his freedom 


lay and helping him in his inner 
conflict. 

We came to the living quarters 
and knocked at one dormitory. It 
was a plain room with iron bed- 
steads neatly made up with linen 
blankets and sheets. Cupboards, 
too, and a small attempt at orna- 
ment with pictures of Lenin and 
Stalin and some personal photos. 
One girl, pale but pretty, was 
standing sewing by her bed. A 
man was lolling on a bed talking 
to a couple of girls, women rather. 
A third woman joined us when we 
started asking questions, and four 
more at the other end of the room 
just listened. The girls were ready 
to answer questions in varying de- 
grees. We asked the most eager 
her history. She had been in the 
colony only three months, after 
being in gaol six different times for 
thieving. She had been married at 
sixteen and she had two children 
when her husband died. She had 
struggled for the children, but had 
difficulty in getting work. Here 
there was an interruption from the 
others who said that it was not true. 
That if she had really tried she 
could have found work, but that 
thieving was easier. This pulled 
her up somewhat, but, questioned 
by me, she went on. One child had 
died and the other had been taken 
from her by the authorities to pre- 
vent it being brought up in the 
life she was leading. At last she 
had been persuaded to come here by 
other members of the colony sent 
to recruit from the gaols. It was 
not at all easy at first, and with so 
many different characters in the 
dormitory it meant bad temper. 
But the others had helped her so 
much she was getting better. She 
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sighed heavily and started to weep 
a little, and the others told her not 
to think of the past, she had the 
future before her. 

We wandered round the quarters 
and knocked on another door in the 
men’s quarters. There were four- 
teen beds rather closer than in the 
women's quarters, but the room 
was more decorated, a little and 
also better furniture. Four of them 
Were playing dominoes, but stopped 
to answer my questions. They had 
been in the colony some time and 
had earned enough to buy a carpet. 
They first pay off their clothes and 
furniture and then improve their 
lodgings. They had decided to 
divide the dormitories according to 
the callings. This room were all 
singers. The next room were all 
acrobats, and they had decorated 
their walls with a very attractive 
frieze of acrobats in little figures of 
silhouette. I went up to their wall 
newspaper, which every organisa- 
tion has in Soviet Russia. Picking 
out a paragraph not too long I 
asked for it to be translated. 

"Alexei and I are next to each 
other and are good comrades for 
Alexei is a likeable chap. But as 
an old member of the sanitary com- 
mittee it seems odd that he should 
fill his locker with bits of old bread 
and food and then stuff his clothes 
into mine. No, Alexei, an old com- 
rade like you, admired by all, 
should be an example in cleanliness 
and neatness.” 

Crowding round me to watch 
my reactions with amusement, 
they pointed out another para- 
graph, and this I asked them to 
translate. The interpreter ex- 
plained it was written by a small, 
cheeky acrobat they all liked. "I 


know I have many faults of rude- 
ness and ill-temper and do not 
listen to the patient talks of my 
friends and comrades on the sub- 
ject. I try to behave better and 
have failed. But now I promise to 
behave better and will in future 
listen to the admonition of my 
comrades.” I laughed and said that 
if only all of us, myself included, 
would "Listen” more, what a world 
it would be. They pointed out that 
it was a public statement, and 
making it like that meant he would 
keep it. 

I asked to see the married quar- 
ters and found they had little flats. 
First case, no children, one room, 
fairly big. They had a big sofa as 
well as a bed and a sofa. He had 
been one of the earlier ones. The 
room had growing plants and 
flowers. In fact in every room 
there were growing plants. 

The next quarter the owners had 
children and a woman to help. This 
man had a piano and was studying 
for the Conservatoire of Music. 
This flat had little ornament and 
only books — evidently both were 
keen students. The man had had 
a special mention from the prison 
Commune for his excellent work 
there. The next quarter was a 
married woman with a child, and 
she and her mother were busy 
making a dress. All these rooms 
were neat and clean and up to the 
standard of the best working-class 
home in England, and much less 
crowded than our slums. And 
these were the criminals and old 
lags ! 

We now moved over to the 
Sports ground. A very fine foot- 
ball ground with a big grandstand 
on one side and a running track all 
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round and a special pare for ocher 
events like pole jumping, etc. This 
was as good as, if not better than, 
the Aldershot Command ground 
which is by far the best we have in 
the Army. A further stand was 
being built on the other side. Be- 
sides all this, there was a flat area 
used for skating and ice hockey in 
the winter and tennis in the sum- 
mer. After that I was not so sur- 
prised to hear they have the second 
best football team in the Moscow 
province, and the second best ice 
hockey team in all the Soviet 
Union. 

The colony has grown so big it 
has now absorbed the village, who 
are rather proud that their village 
should be so famous in the Soviet 
Union. The colony allows non- 
criminals to settle here if they want 
to. Recruiting for criminals is not 
so easy now, as the numbers are 
dwindling. The present numbers 
of the colony are 4,500 criminals, 
of which 600 are women, but with 
relatives and those who are "free,” 
whether earned there or naturally 
so, the total, including the village, 
is about 12,000. And while I am 
on figures (which I hate) the goods 
turned out amount to fifty million 
roubles’ worth. 

They have thirty-two football 
teams and twelve orchestras besides 
groups for theatricals, singing, and 
dancing. 

Our next place to see was the 
school. A very fine school, but not 
only for the children but the 
adults. The contraptions for 
physics were many and varied. All 
over the school were fine paintings 
done by the colony. They have 
found that the criminals have real 


talent rather more than the ordin- 
ary, because it needed to be more 
talented to live their life. This 
talent in the colony blossomed and 
expanded in brilliant ways, and in 
most unexpected people. It sounds 
a little queer to me, but that was 
what I was told. Anyhow, the 
pictures were there, and to my un- 
tutored eye very good. 

On to a creche for small kiddies, 
and it was a perfect model of care, 
cleanliness, brightness and order. 
And what a merry crowd of 
children grouped all according to 
ages. They had ramps of stairs and 
a slide down the other side and toys 
of every description. Two of 
about three years old were so proud 
they showed us how they could go 
up the stairs and slide down the 
other side. I think the most aston- 
ishing thing to me, a mere 
bachelor, was that, though there 
were about a 100 children in 
that creche all under four, I heard 
only one cry the whole time of my 
tour in the creche. 

The director, a quick, bright 
man, had been in charge of the 
creche over a year. He had been a 
thief, so he told me, for sixteen 
years, and half of that had been 
prison. His wife had been un- 
happy during those years, but now 
all was well. They had two 
children — one born lately and one 
born in his thieving years. He had 
a special mention for his wonderful 
work in the creche, and is now al- 
lowed to apply for membership of 
the Communist Party, which is 
considered the highest honour in 
the Soviet Union. 

— From the author’s book, 
Through Soviet Russia. 
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From the cradle to the prove the female of 
the species survives life's ordeals hotter. 


Man, we are being told again, is 
the weaker sex. The war in Europe 
is proving it. "I was astonished to 
see how quickly the younger men 
collapsed,” said an equally young 
girl the other day to reporters who 
sought her opinion on open boat 
voyaging in mid-Atlantic in mid- 
winter. 

This young woman’s discovery 
was, however, confirmation of 
what the scientists have been tell- 
ing us all along. Man has always 
been known as the weaker sex. 

He is more prone to die at every 
stage from birth to old age. He is 
also more likely to suffer severely 
from influenza and is more suscep- 
tible to almost every disease which 
is not, for physical reasons, con- 
fined to one or other of the sexes. 
He is notoriously more "difficult” 
as a patient, and will grumble at 
small matters of pain which a wo- 
man will take in her stride. 

Whatever approach is taken, the 
record is a sorry one. The ophthal- 
mologist brings the taunt of color- 
blindness. Not one woman in a 
thousand, it is said, is so afflicted. 
Among males, although different 
figures are quoted, a reasonable es- 
timate appears to be about ten per 
cent. Yet, apart from shopping — 
where woman admittedly wins on 
all counts — there are far more male 
occupations in which color judg- 
ment is necessary. 

Physiologists point out that wo- 
men have better hearing on the 


average, and a keener sense of 
touch. 

Of memory, the psychologists 
speak with absolute certainty; the 
average girl or woman is better 
than the average man — and, in- 
deed, the average husband is pain- 
fully aware of the superior mem- 
ory of his wife. 

Nor is this the worst testimony 
the psychologist can offer. There 
are fewer women who are left- 
handed, stammer or suffer from a 
squint — the first two being notor- 
iously associated with nervous 
troubles, the last more doubtfully 

Studying industrial conditions, 
psychologists have found that a 
woman is better at "day dreaming” 
than is man, when engaged on a 
task of a repetitive kind. The man 
frets, resenting the boredom of his 
work. The woman does the job as 
well, but, even while doing it, is 
thinking of next year’s holiday, or 
next month’s hat, or even last 
night’s cinema star. 

The most damaging blow to 
man’s prestige, however, is the 
scientist’s insistence that he is 
physically the weaker sex. What- 
ever else are man’s failings, he ob- 
jects strongly to being called weak- 
er. He is used to contemplate the 
world’s athletic records, and to re- 
flect that though woman has en- 
tered athletics, the average school- 
boy could do as well. 

Unfortunately, athletic ability, 
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even including weight lifting, is 
not the real test of physique. Such 
strength may merely be weakness, 
and the real fact is that without 
an unusual degree of coddling the 
male could scarcely survive. 

Nature herself knows it, which 
is why she provides invariably a 
larger number of boy babies than 
girls. The proportion of boy babies 
who fail to survive from concep- 
tion to birth is some ten per cent, 
higher than is the case with 
girls. So clearly, however, has na- 
ture recognised the weakness, that 
at birth there is a preponderance of 
boy babies, common to all countries 
and races, and common, also, 
though in various degrees, to 
almost every form of life. 

The figures for cattle, sheep and 
horses tell the same story. And so 
with the pig, and, for that mat- 
ter, the rats which the scientists 
breed in their laboratories. Similar- 
ly the hen is stronger than the 
cock, at least under farmyard con- 
ditions, and doubtless it would be 
found that the lady silkworm, like- 
wise, is more numerous than her 


menfolk, and the spinner also of a 
better thread. 

The sex ratio is adjusted to 
equality at the one age when it is 
important, biologically speaking, 
that the sexes should be evenly 
matched. Then, after the natural 
child-bearing age, the male ceases 
to be significant. It is a matter of 
relative indifference, for the sur- 
vival of the species, whether the 
male lives or dies. 

There seems only one ground for 
hope. Under modern conditions, 
however artificial, it is a matter of 
some importance that the male 
should survive. He is still regarded 
for the most part as the more pro- 
mising wage-earner of the two; he 
is still expected to keep his family. 

Therefore, if the human race 
should survive for the necessary 
period of millions of years, the ba- 
lance may in time be redressed. 
There will be an advantage to the 
race in male longevity, and man 
may be as the result no longer "the 
weaker sex.” 

— Fact Digest, U.S.A. 


★ 


We Sbon’t Believe St! 

Will Rogers was once taken to a hospital for a minor opera- 
tion. He had hardly been settled In his room, when an efficient 
young nurse bustled in, punctured his finger for a blood sample, 
and left without saying a word. Rogers looked at her askance, 
and then turned over in bed. A few seconds later, another Florence 
Nightingale entered, grabbed a different finger, took some more 
blood and also left without making any comment. The humorist 
watched the procedure dumbfounded. 

This continued for a few minutes. Finally, when the fifth 
nurse marched in, Rogers put his hands behind his back and 

"Say, what are you girls doing anyhow? Keeping an anaemic 
friend?" 
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. . . TAPE 

This month’s doleful tale begins 
with a short dissertation on Red 
Tape. 

Your correspondent knows 
something about Red Tape, hav- 
ing suffered employment in various 
Government Departments at var- 
ious adolescent periods of his life. 

Now, since this war began, there 
are more and more Government 
Departments. As a somewhat na- 
tural result, there is also more and 
more Red Tape. 

Some of it is just laughable. 
Some is pathetic. But, in more 
cases than one, it is just plain 
dangerous. 

I like a man who calls Red Tape, 
Red Tape. A little while back you 
called it Scarlet Tape; or if you 
were brave enough to whisper the 
word Red in a Government De- 
partment you first looked fur- 
tively all around to make sure no 
one was listening — then you said 
it somewhat apologetically with — 
if you could manage it — a con- 
fused blush. 

But now any man can stand up 
and shout the word Red if he 



By Columnist GILBERT ANSTRUTHER 

wants to. When Russia became 
our ally, there was no further ban 
on the word. When she became 
“our gallant ally,” you even felt 
you could use it freely in public. 
Now she is our "heroic and su- 
premely gallant ally” the word is 
widely approved — except by cer- 
t a i n Conservative news-organs 
whose staff still shudders in a 
gentle, refined fashion at the im- 
pact of the word on their eyes or 
ears. 

. . . TANGLED 

But this is all by the way and 
in the nature of an introduction. 

What this correspondent has to 
say is serious — damn serious. And 
something must be done about it — 
not in a few months time, or a 
few weeks time ... but now. 

After the outbreak of the war 
in Europe, wideawake British cor- 
respondents used to scream their 
heads off for a throat-slitting cam- 
paign against all the strongholds of 
Red Taping. 

It was difficult to understand 
just what they were getting at. 
Certainly, everyone knew that Bri- 
tish Government Departments are 
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— well, essentially British Govern- 
ment Departments. 

They were all a tangled mass of 
tape, always had been, and always 
would be. Nothing could be done 
about it short of wholesale mas- 
sacre. That was the normal, natu- 
ral gambit of the show. 

But what we did not realise 
(and what we are beginning to 
realise tragically now) was the fact 
that, because so many new Depart- 
ments had been set up there was 
that much more confusion and ob- 
struction and inefficiency. 

In all fairness it is only just to 
point out that many of the new 
Australian Government Depart- 
ments function with almost one 
hundred per cent, speed and effi- 
ciency. Your correspondent has 
seen some of it. 

It is rather bewildering to walk 
into a Government Department 
and find that they haven’t even 
got time for morning tea, and 
that officers are actually doing 
things swiftly on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

The Department of Supply and 
Development is one. You wifi find 
very little loitering there. And 
if you try to engage anyone 
in light conversation you find 
yourself gently but firmly thrown 
out on your ear. 

This comes as a tremendous 
shock to your system when you 
first run up against it. 

There are other Departments, 
too, where the same system is em- 

. . . COMPARISON 

After an experience of that 
kind, the — shall we call them nor- 
mal and traditional — Departments 


seem, by comparison, all the more 
dead. There is little difference be- 
tween one of these Departments 
and a well-wrapped mummy. 

Some of the consequences, as I 
said at the beginning of this piece, 
are soul-shattering. They are even 
more than that. They are a na- 
tional menace. 

If you know an employee of an 
aircraft factory, ask him what 
steps he must take in order to pro- 
cure for himself, from stock, say 
a one-sixteenth of an inch drill. 

But don’t ask him unless you 
have plenty of time on your hands. 
And even then it might be wise 
to take along a package of food, a 
thermos of coffee and a rug if you 
wish to stay until the recital is 
finished. 

I have it on good authority that 
there are some men who have 
made careers for themselves just 
getting things out of stock. It is 
a life-work, like writing the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

Anyhow, you make some en- 
quiries for yourself. After all, it’s 
your country as much as mine. At 
the same time you might make 
some enquiries on the subject of 
"Waste in Industry.” 

Then, when you’ve done this, 
start howling on your own ac- 
count. 

. . . GUNS 

But even that is not so bad — 
except that it hamstrings produc- 
tion. And every minute, every 
ounce of energy, every pound of 
metal wasted to-day is another nail 
in our national coffin. 

My real kick concerns a certain 
port. 
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Some months ago, my stooge 
tells me, a number of anti-aircraft 
guns were unloaded at this port. 
They were carefully taken off the 
ship and placed on the wharf. 
Some months ago. 

Until a very short time ago, 
they were still there. 

Now these guns are important 
for the defence of this port and 
area. They are the only defence, 
in terms of guns, the place pos- 
sesses. Come the raiding 'planes, it 
is their job to keep them high, 
even if they can’t manage to shoot, 
them down. 

So this port got its guns. 

The next job was to get some- 
one to design, construct and sup- 
ervise concerte mounts or emplace- 
ments for them. 

They got the man. He was 
bunged off to do the job. After a 
considerable period of vainly try- 
ing to get results — involving pro- 
digious efforts of letter-writing to 
and from Canberra, he still got 
nowhere. 

Then, incredibly, out of the 
blue, came a shipload of cement. 

This was what he had been 
fighting for for so long. Only by 
the exercise of terrific self-restraint 
was he able to stop himself from 
doing a high-spirited jig of joy. 

After that, however, Canberra 
died again. No other sound or 
movement came from that city. It 
seemed as though it had just half- 
awakened, yawned, pushed off the 
consignment of cement, and turned 
over to sleep again. 

His next requirement was plans 
and specifications. Where were the 
mounts to go? 

More frantic writing to Can- 
berra. Endless letters. Appeals 


that were stained with tears of sup- 
plication. Exhortations. Appeals 
to patriotism. 

It was all to no avail. 

And now, in that port, the 
guns are still on the wharves. The 
cement has hardened, where it 
stands, into a great, solid mass. 

And that, my friends, is Red 
Tape at its tragic worst. 

. . . CRACK 

Many a man has left the straight 
and narrow because of some ex- 
citing curves. 

. . . VERSE 

And now I wish to submit that 
of all poets, Samuel Hoffenstein is 
worth reading. Your correspon- 
dent, knowing a number of them, 
is as fond of poets and their work 
as of dear friends who let them- 
selves into your place and drink 
your whisky while you’re not at 

Poets have a habit of doing 
this. But nevertheless, I like this 
Hoffenstein longhair, because he 
wrote : 

“Hope that springs eternal in 
The human breast, is fond of gin, 
Or Scotch or beer or anything 
Designed to help a hope to spring.” 

He also said, in another breath : 
“Breathes there a man with hide so 

Who says two sexes aren’t 
enough ?” 

I like that kind of thing. Hof- 
fenstein can come and drink my 
whisky while I’m out any time he 
likes. I make this offer uncon- 
ditionally. 

Hoffenstein lives in New York. 
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. . . BOOST 

And now I should like to say a 
kind word for a Sydney newspaper. 
This is on account of it has more 
guts than your correspondent had 
ever thought a newspaper could 

You might think all newspapers 
have guts. You would be very 
wrong if you might think this. 
Very few newspapers have very 
little guts. 

“But,” I hear you say, "they 
take a strong line on this or that. 
They stand up and fight such and 
such Government moves.” 

Obviously you have never seen 
an editor skulking in his office and 
worrying himself bald trying to 
make out what the public is think- 
ing. In that tense, electric moment 
before they decide their policy on 
this or that situation, you have 
never heard the editor mutter 
hoarsely to his leg-men, “Run out 
and listen to what the mob is say- 
ing.” 

For, whatever the mob says, the 
newspaper tags along. It doesn’t 
risk circulation by taking things 
into their own faltering hands — 
not often, anyway.. 

So this makes the Sydney Mirror 
most heroic. Because last month it 
embarked on a sort of clean-up 
campaign — including itself in the 
programme. 

The appeal of this and its associ- 
ate newspapers is, basically, to the 

No one has to be told that dog- 
racing is one of the main delights 
of the Australian working man’s 
life. 

Dogs, to him, represent a cheap 
form of gambling — compared with 
the sport of kings which, to keep 


up with the game, calls for a king’s 
income. 

In any working-class suburb you 
like to visit, you’ll find men walk- 
ing bony hounds miles and miles 
around the streets, their eyes afire 
with the eternal hope that here, at 
the end of the leash, is a superb 
four-footed animal that will some 
day earn a fortune for them. 

. . . PROTEST 

In view of these facts, and to the 
amazement of all, therefore, out 
came this newspaper with a cam- 
paign, a loud clamor for the imme- 
diate suspension of dog-racing for 
the duration of the war. 

This, in terms of a newspaper 
bucking its own internal policy, is 
probably one of the most amazing 
spectacles of the age. 

According to this sheet, dog- 
racing does nothing for the coun- 
try in time of war. It supports 
practically no employees. It has no 
use. It does nothing except use up 
petrol, electric power, and the time 
of people who could be doing some- 
thing useful. 

Your correspondent is very 
happy about this. For — if you 
have a memory — you will recall 
that some short time ago, he was 
bucking about a gentleman of the 
turf who sprang and lost some two 
or three thousand quid on one 
horse during one afternoon’s racing. 

And this, although your cor- 
respondent is no straight-laced 
spoil-sport, could have been put to 
much better use. 

This country — to be brutally re- 
alistic — is faced with the possibility 
of complete extinction. You are 
faced with the possibility of having 
to subsist on a few handfuls of rice 
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per day. That will be your stand- 
ard of living — and mine — if we 
lose. 

Just think it over. It is not an 
exaggeration. An invader imposes 
his ideas, his method of living, his 
standards. He doesn’t give two 
cold hoots what you think, or ate, 
or said, or did before he arrived. 
From the time he takes over, you 
belong to him — he hands out the 
food, and the wages, and, in short, 
the form of Government. 

But, of course, that can’t happen 
here, can it? 

Or can it ? 

The nabobs of Malaya thought 
and said — right out loud, too — that 
it couldn’t happen there. Malaya 
was impregnable, wasn’t it ? The 
Japanese take Malaya? Pooh! They 
might get a foothold, for a little 
while. But they couldn’t keep it. 
These words, your correspondent 
heard from the lips of Brooke- 
Popham with his very own ears. 

And now some ninety per cent, 
of Malaya is in Japanese hands. 

But, of course, it still can’t hap- 
pen here, can it ? 

. . . CLEAR 

We’d better make up our minds 

★ 


clearly and quickly on this point. 

The fact is, it needn’t happen 
here. But that is far from saying 
that it can’t. 

Unless we buckle down to it in 
a ruthless, sweating way, it certain- 
ly will happen. And betting in 
hundreds or thousands on race- 
courses — whether they be courses 
for dogs or horses — is certainly not 
buckling down. 

In peaceful, unthreatened years, 
it is our privilege to do what we 
damn well like with our money, 
and our time. We can chuck it 
away in rolls if we like. 

But I humbly submit that these 
are neither peaceful nor unthreat- 
ened years. If ever this country 
was on a spot it is on that spot now. 
If ever someone was holding the 
cold, hard, round muzzle of a gun 
at the back of our national ear, it 
is being done now. 

And somehow, racing, and the 
squandering of money on racing 
doesn’t seem to fit into that pic- 
ture. I’ll swear the Japanese are 
not doing it to any extent in their 
country. They’re out to lick the 
hide off us. And my God, they’re 
going to do it unless we pull our 
pants up and ge't moving. 


Silent lAJlvt 


My first night in Singapore I found on my bed a bolster cov- 
ered with a clean white linen case. Stuffed with feathers, it 
resembled a huge, firm sausage casing. That night in bed, not 
knowing what it was for, I kicked it out on to the floor. I did not 
sleep well. I tossed, writhed, and eventually woke up, bathed in 
perspiration. 

The next morning, curious, X asked a friend what purpose the 
bolster served. 

“That’s your Dutch wife,” he explained. “You’re supposed to 
cuddle it. Keeps you cool and helps you sleep. Wrap your legs 
around it, hold it in your arms, and you’ll sleep much better.” — 
Jerome Weidman, in "Letter of Credit” (Simon and Schuster). 
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. . . EPIC 

Epic, indeed, are some of the ex- 
periences of Australian soldiers 
abroad. When the full history of 
the war is written, it will include 
many a story in detail that is now 
being told only sketchily. 

Many of these stories will never 
be told. They are too numerous, 
too ordinary compared with the 
greater story of the war, too small 
when held against the vast back- 
ground of this world conflict. 

Nevertheless, they deserve to be 
told; for they are part and parcel 
of the entire conflict. One such 
is the adventure of a sergeant in 
Libya some months ago. 

For about six or seven weeks no- 
thing was heard of him. Then, at 
last, he turned up, unshaven, half- 
starved, dropping with thirst and 
fatigue. 

His story: 

“On a certain afternoon we were 
all manning our guns when some 
Stukas came over. They wasted no 
time at all. They simply took one 
quick look at our position and be- 
gan dumping their stuff down on 

"It went on for hours. They 
hit down at us with everything 
they had, all that day and into the 
night. The noise and the dust is 
indescribable. Yet curiously you 


haven’t any time to feel scared — 
not after it has started. 

“From sheer exhaustion we had 
to leave the guns some time after 
nightfall and lie up for a while in 
our dug-outs. It is difficult to de- 
scribe how weary the human body 
can get from tension and con- 
tinual fighting. You can sleep 
anywhere, at any time, no matter 
what noise is going on. 

. . . TANKS 

"We crawled into our dug-outs 
and slept, while some still kept at 
it. How they managed to do this, 
I don’t know. But keep at it they 
did, until we were able to relieve 
them. 

"During the night the Jerries 
brought up their tanks. 

“We kept plugging back at 
them. They brought up machine- 
guns and ripped those at us. All 
that next day they kept at us, 
machine-gunning for all they were 
worth. 

"Eventually they drove us back 
against the cliff, where our dug- 
outs were situated. 

"There we stood them off for a 
while. But the pace was too hot. 
They drove us back into them. 

"After that, they trundled up 
their flame-throwers and lashed out 
at us with them. 
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It was impossible to stand that. 
The heat in the dugouts was un- 
bearable. At the same time, too, 
they kept up their pounding with 
machine-guns, light shells, and 
bombs. The smoke and dust just 
about choked us. 

"There was only one thing we 
could do, and we did it. We were 
almost glad to surrender. It had to 
be done or we should have been 
suffocated. 

“They treated us with reasonable 
consideration, in view of the cir- 
cumstances. You can’t expect kid- 
glove handling in the front line. 
There just isn’t the time for it. But 
they were fairly decent and showed 
little or no animosity. 

“I suppose they reacted as we 
ourselves would have reacted under 
similar circumstances. They were 
curious to see what we looked like. 
You could see they were wondering 
just what we were thinking. I 
dare say they would have liked to 
ask us some questions about who 
we were and where we came from, 
and what it was like in that part of 
the world. 

“In fact, they probably felt just 
as you feel when you stand outside 
an animal’s cage at the zoo — 
curious and wondering a bit how 
he came to be there. 

. . . FOOD 

"They sent us back behind the 
lines. When we got there we were 
set to the job — with some other 
prisoners — of enlarging and level- 
ling-off one of their airdromes. No 
doubt they have since discovered 
that there are some suspiciously 
soft and unexpected spots on that 
landing-field. 

“That wasn’t so good. But 


when they asked if any one of us 
knew anything about mechanics — 
with a view, we guessed, of putting 
us to work servicing ’planes — there 
wasn’t a mother’s son among us 
who knew the difference between 
a propellor and a landing-wheel. 

“The food was frightful. In the 
mornings they gave us a cup of 
what they called coffee. There 
was no milk or sugar in it. 

“At lunchtime you got a mug of 
half-cold, thin stew of some kind 
or another. What was in it none 
of us ever learned. Maybe it’s a 
German army secret. 

"Along with this stew, you were 
given a piece of bread. This was as 
hard as a rock, and obviously very 
old — maybe even weeks old. It 
would have been much better if 
they had cooked the bread in with 
the stew. 

“For dinner at night the menu 
was exactly the same. The same 
mystery stew, the same stony 
bread. 

“At night it was desperately 
cold. They gave us no blankets 
because, I think, they were short 
themselves. I am fairly certain of 
this. 

“In any case, we did not get any. 
We all slept very close together 
and tried to keep ourselves warm 
that way. But it is no joke trying 
to keep warm at night in this region 
without any sort of covering. 

“I don’t think I have ever felt 
so miserable before; and I hope I 
shall never feel that miserable 
again. At home, out camping, I 
have been cold — very cold. But 
somehow this was a different, more 
bone-chilling coldness. I suppose 
your frame of mind has a lot to do 
with it. If you’re unhappy you 
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feel these things much more sharp- 

ty- 

"After nearly three weeks of this 
I was fed up. 

. . . ESCAPE 

"We had often discussed the pos- 
sibility of making a break for it. 
But that is pretty difficult, and 
pretty dangerous. Our own lines 
were about 150 miles away — at a 
rough guess. 

"Nevertheless, another fellow 
and myself thought we would 
give it a go. Anything was better 
than this. 

"We knew very well, of course, 
that we might be shot trying to 
make the break. We might also be 
shot if we were caught and brought 
back — although this was not cer- 
tain. Neither of us was sure on 
that point of warfare. 

“We waited. Our chance came 
about two o’clock one morning. It 
was pitch black. There seemed to 
be no one about. With our boots 
tied by their laces and strung 
around our necks, like we used to 
carry them home from school as we 
paddled along gutters, we crept 

“Once there were voices whisper- 
ing in German so close in front of 
us that I nearly cried out in sur- 
prise. If they hadn’t spoken we’d 
have walked right into them. 

"We waited for what seemed to 
be ages. Then we went on. 

. . . WALKING 

"We made off in the general 
direction of the coast, since that 
was the best guide to take us home. 
All the next day we hid in a cave, 
not moving. The thirst and heat 
were killing. 

“After we reached the sea it was 


not so bad. We could at least 
bathe and cool our feet. Once or 
twice, desperate with thirst and 
hunger, we sneaked out on some 
parked German trucks. Oddly, 
there seemed to be no one anjwhere 
near them for as far as we could 

"What they were doing there, or 
why they were parked we did not 
wait to find out. It seemed as 
though heaven was with us. They 
were literally groaning under loads 
of food and water — the best of 
food, the best water in the whole 
wide world. 

"We took all we could carry and 
beat it. 

"Five times we were nearly 
caught on that tramp back to our 
own lines. And five times we 
managed to squeak through by 
the skin of our teeth. 

"Day after day we plodded on. 
We rationed the water and food 
between ourselves. 

"How many days we were on 
the march I don’t know even now. 
We lost count of them. But I 
think it must have been a good 
fifteen or sixteen days. 

"It’s really remarkable how 
little food and water you can get 
along on when you’ve got to do 
it. I wouldn’t have believed it. 

“After we passed the trucks we 
were able to get only one other 
supply — and that was at some 
spot on the coast where it seemed, 
a small patrol of some kind had 
probably settled down for a feed 
and had to race off and leave most 
of it. 

"We were lucky — that’s the 
only formula for a successful 
escape . . 
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THE DEFENCE OF DARWIN 




Soldiers, stripped to the waist, work a concrete mixer. 
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Felling trees in a mangrove swamp can only be done at low tide. 



Troops in one of the hundreds of machine gun posts that have already been 
completed at Darwin. 
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Australian-made 3.7-inch Anti-Aircraft guns, in practice shoots on the Australian 
coast, have demonstrated their high quality. These modem weapons are quickly 
moving down Australia's production lines. Picture shows a 3.7-inch grin returning 


from the proof range ta the Army Inspection Bond, where it will bo thoroughly 
checked before receiving a final coat of paint. 
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BURIAL GROUND OF THE TANKS 


The desert became a graveyard ol dead tanks. 
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ON CYRENAICA'S SANDS THEY REST 



With their mechanical guts blasted out. 





They lay deleated . . . never to destroy again. 
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HARRY GIBB 


What Russia will do about Japan is Russia's 
business — but a bargain might be made- 


Last month, Japan came ap- 
preciably closer to Australia. This 
made the Australians somewhat 
disconcerted and somewhat an- 

They were disconcerted because 
the Jap was so close to their shores, 
and annoyed because they could 
not see anyone overseas worrying 
very much about it. 

As usual, their annoyance did 
not turn against themselves. They 
did not stop to think that they 
were as much to blame as anyone 
else — that, for two years, in a 
glorious fools’ paradise, they had 
gone on strike over trifling com- 
plaints, attended race-meetings two 
or three times a week and dog- 
races at frequent intervals 
throughout the week, and all the 
rest of it. 

They wanted help — and wanted 
it fast. 

We did not realise, and cannot 
yet realise that help, on the scale 
we want, takes time to organise 
and transport. A campaign such 
as is being now staged in Libya 
requires months of preparation. 
Anyone who has never seen this 
preparation in the process of orga- 
nisation cannot realise what is in- 
volved. 

That large-scale help is on the 
way is something that every jour- 
nalist knows; but it is also some- 


thing he can’t write or talk about. 

He knows, too, that tremendous 
help has already arrived. But he 
can’t talk or write about that, 
either. For politicians or the press 
to tell the public what is being 
done, and has been done is to tell 
the enemy, too. 

At the same time, we Austra- 
lians had plenty to yell about. And 
our Government certainly yelled. 
That they are getting results can 
be accepted as a fact. 

They yelled for a number of 
reasons. 

From Britain and the United 
States, they saw reports and heard 
leaders voice the opinion that the 
first consideration was Germany; 
that Germany must be defeated, 
then the Pacific War would col- 



not like the sound of that one 
little bit. They held, and rightly 
so, that this Pacific war was pretty 
important, too; that, once Japan 
got tin, rubber and oil from Ma- 
laya, it might drag out for 
years. 

In short, they did not want to 
see Australia go under because 
"Hitler had to be defeated first.” 
For that principle meant, simply, 
that Britain was thinking of her- 
self first and everyone else after- 
wards. 
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The Australian Government saw 
"The same old trouble” looming — 
the trouble over supplies of arms 
and machines. 

The cold, unpalatable fact is 
that Britain — and the United 
States — don’t like sending arms to 
any place where they might be 
lost. 

Britain was scared badly be- 
cause she had to leave heaps of 
material at Dunkirk. It is fairly 
readily recognised that this fear of 
similar losses greatly influenced 
subsequent campaigns — for ex- 
ample: Greece, and Russia. 

It is only since Russia began to 
show some signs of winning that 
there has been a free flow of ma- 
teriel into that country on any 
scale. 

Instead of taking a reasonable 
chance, and flinging in masses of 
arms to help turn the tide, Bri- 
tain tends rather to hope for 
the tide to turn of its own accord, 
then fling in arms to hasten its 
flow. "Otherwise,” they argue, "we 
might lose it all — my God, think 
of Dunkirk — and then we’d have 
to make up all that bright, lovely 
new materiel again.” 

It is this policy of hesitancy 
that the Australian Government 
fears most. It is for this reason 
that it has been long and loud and 
insistent in its demands. 

In Malaya, the Imperial troops 
are in retreat. 

If that rot is to be stopped, they 
must be supplied with increasing 
numbers of men and equipment. 
They must have air superiority. 
They can drive back the invader 
so long as they have the tools to 
do it. 

British reactionaries, however, 


huddle in corners and whisper, 
"Let’s wait and see how they get 
on, first, before we risk any of 
our precious hoard of equipment. 
If they look like holding them, 
we’ll send them something.” 

But their whispering did not 
take into account the Australian 
Government. 

In the meantime, we kept plan- 
ning, and the Japanese kept 
plunging. 

Right throughout January, we 
planned. Almost every second day 
we came to light with some new 
scheme for beating the Jap. We — 
the world’s Democracies — made all 
kinds of plans. 

We had plans for military co- 
operation; plans for aerial co-oper- 
ation; plans for naval co-opera- 
tion; plans for co-ordination of 
supplies; plans for diplomatic co- 
ordination; plans for economic co- 
operation — and almost any other 
kind of scheme you could point 
your finger at. 

All this was very nice; but it 
should have been done months ago 
— even if only in the rough. 

There was no doubt about one 
thing: When Pacific co-ordination 
eventually swung into its full, ro- 
bust stride; when Pacific produc- 
tion got going at full blast; when 
all the Democracies were finally 
pulling together in the one set of 
harness, no combination of nations 
in the world would be able to 
match them. 

On the political side, too, there 
seemed to be little doubt that, 
although these plans were being 
made to meet an immediate emer- 
gency, they were also being made 
with an eye to post-war union of 
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"A double brandy, please." 
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The second most important poli- 
tical development of the month 
was the speech made to the Jap- 
anese Diet by their Premier, Gen- 
eral Tojo. 

Among other things, he out- 
lined Japan’s war aims. No one 
seems to have bothered to explore 
the political significances of this 
speech. 

He said: “The main points in 
our war of Greater East Asia are 
to secure strategic bases in this re- 
gion so as to bring all regions with 
important resources under Japan’s 
control, and to fight until the 
United States and the British Em- 
pire are brought to their knees.” 

"Even though Britain has been 
subjected to overwhelming de- 
feats to date, it is reasonable to 
assume that she will stubbornly 
resist and try to turn the tide,” he 
went on. 

"We must, therefore, prepare 
against difficulties which will arise 
and confront us. We must be 
ready for a long and arduous war.” 

Most of that was straight going. 
It simply stated facts, just as the 
statesman of any other country 
would first clear the air by a 
statement of facts. 

He then followed on with the 
customary gabble about how his 
Government expected to bring 
"Greater East Asia” under its con- 
trol, and how they would bring 
eternal peace, sunshine, and pros- 
perity to that Greater East Asia 
once it was in their hands. 

This kind of thing is mainly 
designed for the purpose of win- 
ning over waverers in occupied 
territories. In all countries there 
are those people — often many 
thousands of them — who think 


that the grass is greener in every- 
one else’s political backyard. 

Every one has heard the gent 
hold forth (although he is not 
game to hold forth loudly at the 
moment) to the effect that, "This 
country could do with a dictator 
like Hitler.” 

So it is in Asia. There are 
plenty of Burmese, Siamese, Chi- 
nese, and whatnot who are more 
than half inclined to believe that 
the Japanese have got something. 
With a little reassuring and kid- 
ding these can be won over 
completely — particularly if they 
live in territory already over-run 
by Japan. 

It is to these people, to a large 
extent, that such speeches are di- 
rected — just as Churchill speeches 
frequently appeal directly and in- 
directly to potential supporters on 
the European Continent. 

This was an obviously construc- 
ted point in his speech, for he im- 
mediately went on to appeal di- 
rectly to Filipinos and Burmese, 
telling them that all he wanted 
was co-operation in exchange for 
which they would be given their 
independence. 

But the main point of his speech 
was yet to come. 

It was a thinly-disguised, almost 
bald appeal to those influences in 
this country who might be able to 
press for a discontinuance of hos- 

Germany appealed — with spec- 
tacular success — to the same in- 
fluences in France. 

In that country, they brought 
pressure on their Government — by 
both intrigue and political ma- 
noeuvre — to come to terms with 
Berlin. 
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They were most anxious that 
their beautiful factories (and 
therefore their profits) should not 
be bombed; that their beautiful 
homes should not be bombed. There 
was only one way to avoid that: 
By suing for peace — which was 
done forthwith. 

So, in the light of Germany’s 
experience, Tojo obviously thought 
it was worth while to give the 
idea a fling at least. 

He said, “As regards the Neth- 
erlands East Indies and Australia, 
if they pursue their policy of con- 
tinued resistance to Japan, we shall 
show them no mercy whatever. 
Japan will crush them completely.” 

This might have been said by 
Fuehrer Hitler, or von Ribbentrop 
in any speech directed to France. 

It rings absolutely true to the 
totalitarian form of attempted 
brow beating. Very clearly, it says, 
"You know what that means — 
we’ll naturally go for your big fac- 
tories.” 

Then came the bait — the alter- 
native: 

"But if the peoples of these 
countries will only realise the true 
intentions of Japan’s Government; 
if they will only come out and 
express their willingness to 'walk 
the road of peace’ with us, we shall 
be happy to give them our utmost 
help. 

"We shall offer them all our help 
in the building of their countries. 
We shall let them keep their own 
culture and their own social struc- 
tures. They shall have our under- 
standing and our sympathy.” 

That was the highlight of Pre- 
mier Tojo’s speech. 

The rest of it once again dis- 
solved into soft soap — an appeal to 


China to give up 'the hopeless 
struggle’ and turn their back od 
Britain and the United States; a 
little congratulation and back-pat- 
ting for Manchukuo, the Nanking 
Government, and the Siamese. 

In rather a watery way — because 
it was impossible to be convincing 
— he congratulated Germany and 
Italy “who, likewise are winning 
victories.” He did not stop to say 
where or how they were winning 
their victories. 

At the same time, his Foreign 
Minister Togo touched on Russo- 
Japanese relations — a very slippery 
subject — because no one, least of 
all the Japanese, knows when Rus- 
sia is going to start hitting with 
both fists ... the Eastern as well 
as the Western. 

Said Mr. Togo, most hopefully, 
"Relations between this Govern- 
ment and honourable Soviet Gov- 
ernment have remained friendly. 

"We are bound by our mutual 
Neutrality Pact, and all rumors to 
the contrary have not upset either 
that pact nor those relations. 

"They shall not be upset.” 

But one wonders. Japan is Rus- 
sia’s traditional enemy. And it is 
not possible to get a traditional 
enemy out of your blood overnight, 
pact or no pact. 

Russia, for the moment, no 
doubt, has her hands full. But if 
Britain should decide to help Rus- 
sia on the Western Front that 
would make things much easier for 
Russia to take action in the Far 
East. 

And the price of British Conti- 
nental intervention in the West 
might well be just that. And it 
would be worth Russia’s while to 
consider it. 
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EDITH BRANCH 


Many atte 


The Bible tells us that when the 
waters of the Flood receded, the 
sons of Noah set about to build a 
city and a tower, “whose top might 
reach unto heaven.” 

But the Lord said: “Behold, the 
people is one and they have all one 
language, and now nothing will be 
restrained from them. Let us go 
down and confound their language 
that they may not understand one 
another’s speech.” 

Then, relates the Bible, work 
stopped and the Lord scattered the 
builders abroad upon the face of 
all the earth. 

That seems to have started all 
the trouble — all the wars — all the 
international discord that has been 
rife in the world ever since! 

After this war there will come 
the usual spate of Cure-alls. 
Leagues of Nations. Movements 
for Peace and Universal Brother- 
hood. Scores of others. And 
among these Cure-alls, you may be 
sure, there will be endless schemes 
for the adoption of a universal 
language. 

"De-Babelisation” the linguists 
call it. For they say, only when all 
men can again speak together “as 
brother unto brother,” as did the 
sons of Noah, will it be possible for 
the nations of the world to live to- 
gether as one happy family. 


Since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century when the idea of a 
universal language first took hold 
of men’s minds and imaginations, 
over two hundred schemes for such 
a language have been evolved — al- 
most every one of them dating 
from a period of bloodshed, tran- 
sition and unrest. 

One of the first was invented by 
a famous Englishman, Bishop John 
Wilkins, who is better known for 
the fact that he was the founder of 
the Royal Society. 

Wilkins published an elaborate 
plan for what he called “A Real 
Character and a Philosophic 
Language.” But his attempt to es- 
tablish a universal language had no 
more effect than his intellectual at- 
tempts to journey to the moon. 

The “Real Character” was a 
complicated system whereby every- 
thing in creation was divided into 
forty classes, each one designated 
by a monosyllable. To these mono- 
syllables you added vowels and con- 
sonants. 

For instance: “De” stands for 
all the elements — wind, water, 
fire, etc. “Za” stands for all 
fish. By adding vowels and con- 
sonants you designated which ele- 
ment and which fish. 

If you wished, then, to talk of 
a salmon, you started with “Za.” 
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all based on living 


The salmon being a special kind 
of fish — namely, a squamous river 
fish (according to Wilkins — you 
must add an “N.” An “A” is 
likewise added to indicate that the 
salmon is a red-fleshed, squamous 
river fish. So you ask the fish- 
monger for some “Zana,” — and 
perhaps, you get it. 

The written characters consist 
of forty signs, one for each of the 
forty classes. To these signs are 
added numbers, dots and dashes. 

There are 3,000 words in Wilk- 
ins’ vocabulary which he optimis- 
tically believed could be learned in 
a month. 

A contemporary of Wilkins, 
Cave Beck, whose scheme for a 
universal language preceded' Wil- 
kins’ by a few years, makes an 
even more extreme claim. He puts 
forth his scheme as “An Invention 
of General Use, the Practice 
Whereof May Be Attained in Two 
Flours’ Space, Observing the 
Grammatical Directions.” 

A glance at the following sen- 
tence induces doubts: “leb toreon- 
fo pee tofosenen and pif tofosen- 
sen.” This is the Fifth Command- 
ment in Beckian; “Honour thy 
father and thy mother.” 

In writing it appears: “leb 2314 
p 2477 and pf 2477.” 

Solresol, another of these early 
languages, was the invention of a 
French music master, and its en- 
tire vocabulary was based on the 
seven notes of the scale. Aside 
from its melodious qualities, it had 
other advantages. A Solresol mes- 
sage could be given in music, col- 
oured lights and flags. 

These early languages were all 
purely invented languages. The 


later ones are 
languages. 

One of the first of these, and 
certainly the first to have any 
large body of speakers, was Vola- 
puk. It was the work of an Aus- 
trian priest, Johann Martin 
Schleyer, who was inspired by a 
vision, and believed he was obey- 
ing God’s Will in inaugurating a 
language of peace and universal 
brotherhood. 

Within ten years, nearly three 
hundred Volapuk societies had 
been founded. It was estimated 
that there were a million speaking 
Volapukists. 

Many English words were in- 
cluded in the Volapuk vocabulary. 
But when they had undergone cer- 
tain Volapuk changes, they could 
hardly be recognised. There are 
no “th”s in Volapuk, and, in def- 
erence to the Oriental’s difficulty in 
managing “r,” this letter is also 
omitted. Friend becomes “flen” 
and programme, “plogam.” 

It was ridiculously complicated: 
a Volapuk verb could take 505,440 
different forms, and compound 
words grew to enormous length. 
It has, moreover, little to recom- 
mend it from the standpoint of 
euphony. 

"O Fat obas, el in suls, Paisanu- 
komoz nem ola.” 

This is the opening of the Lord’s 
Prayer in Volapuk! 

The second universal language 
to attain wide popularity is Es- 
peranto, and indeed it has held its 
popularity until to-day. 

It was the work of a Polish ocu- 
list, Dr. Zamenhof, who lived in 
a district in Poland where four 
nationalities spoke four different 
languages — where people were torn 
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in racial strife — where cruel pog- 
roms took place with grim regu- 

He published his scheme under 
the title: "Lingvo Internacia de la 
Dokto'ro Esperanto” (International 
Language of Dr. Hopeful) and 
from the pseudonym, Dr. Hope- 
ful, the language took its name. 

It was vastly more simple than 
Volapuk, and certainly more melo- 
dious. Contrast the Esperantian 
version of the Lord’s Prayer with 
the Valopukian. 

"Patro mia, kiu estas en la cielo, 
Via Nomo estu sanktigata.” 

Parallel to these schemes for new 
languages, we have various national 
languages coming forth as claim- 
ants for adoption as a World Lang- 
uage. 

Latin cannot now be considered 
a national language — but it must 
be considered among ‘the languages 
with a claim for world use. It was, 
in fact, the universal language of 
the Western World for nearly two 
thousand years, serving during that 
long period, as the language of 
scholars, lawyers and scientists be- 
cause it has a peculiar quality of 
exactness. A great universal lit- 
erature exists in this language. The 
fact that it is the language of the 
Catholic Church has done much to 
keep Latin alive. 

The present day candidate with 
the soundest claim is English. It 
is the language of over 500,000,000 
people. It is the second language 
of the Far East, where it has also 
been made the basis of Pidgin Eng- 
lish, and it is widely spoken in 
Africa and the two American con- 
tinents. 

An ingenious simplification of 
English has been devised by a mod- 


ern scholar, Dr. C. K. Ogden, 
which he calls Basic English. In 
considering this plan we must re- 
member that it has been devised, 
not to supersede the English 
tongue — but only as an easily- 
learned common deominator 
which could be used to the great- 
est advantage in business transac- 
tions and simpler communications 
of all kinds between men of dif- 
ferent languages. 

Dr. Ogden makes the same claim 
for his Basic English that Bishop 
Wilkins made for his Real Charac- 
ter. It can be learned in thirty 
days. But the Basic vocabulary 
has been drastically cut. There are 
only eight hundred words. 

'When one considers that there 
are 500,000 words in the large 
English dictionary, that 20,000 of 
these are in common use, that 
8,000 are in every day use, this cut 
appcars_drastic indeed. 

The Basic vocabulary can be 
written on a sheet of note-paper. 
Only five rules of Grammar re- 
main. And of the 4,000 English 
verbs, Basic uses only sixteen. 

I believe then that Basic English 
will present no difficulty to the 
learner. The difficulty will be for 
those of us who think and speak 
in English. Many things which 
can be simply said in English, be- 
come complicated in Basic. 

Examples from the New Testa- 
ment in Basic English illustrate 
this point. The story of the Nativ- 
ity becomes unfamiliar and strange. 
We are so accustomed to the beau- 
tiful and simple words of St. Luke 

. . she wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes and laid him in a 
manger because there was no room 
for them in the inn,” — that our 
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ears rebel at the Basic version; 
". . . and folding him in linen she 
put him to rest in the place where 
the cattle have their food, because 
there was no room in the house.” 

As to the Lord’s Prayer, you 
may judge for yourself whether it 
loses by Basic "simplification”: 
“Our Father in heaven, may your 
name be kept holy. Let your king- 
dom come. Let your pleasure be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth. 
Give us this day bread for our 
needs. And make us free of our 
debts, as we have made those free 
who are in debt to us. And let 

COMPARE THESE NEW 
ORIGINAL VERSION 

And he said unto them : "Is a 
candle brought to be put under a 
bushel, or under a bed ? and not to 
be set on a candlestick? 

For there is nothing hid, which 
shall not be manifested ; neither 
was anything kept secret, but that 
it should come abroad.” — Mark 4; 
21 , 22 . 

And I say unto you, Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. — Luke 11; 9, 10. 

Consider the lilies, how they 
grow, they toil not, they spin not; 
yet I say unto you, that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. — Luke 12; 27. 

Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.— Cor- 
inthians 13; 1. 


Never chase a lie. Let it 


us not be put to the test, but keep 
us safe from the Evil One.” 

But to realise the full inadequacy 
of Basic English you must try to 
make a translation yourself, using 
only the eight hundred words Dr. 
Ogden allows in his original vo- 
cabulary — (his "New Testament 
in Basic English” makes use of an 
additional two hundred.) 

Try translating John: 11: 35. 
The best I could do was: "Water 
came from Jesus’ eyes.” The Bible 
does it in two words: "Jesus wept.” 
— Everybody’s Weekly, London. 

TESTAMENT PASSAGES 
BASIC ENGLISH 
And he said to them : "When the 
light comes in, do people put it 
under a vessel, or under the bed, 
and not on its table? There is no- 
thing covered which will not be 
seen openly, and nothing has been 
made secret which will not come 
to light.” 

And I say unto you, Make re- 
quests and they will be answered, 
what you are searching for, you 
will get; when you give the sign, 
the door will be open to you. 

Give thought to the flowers; 
they do no work, they make no 
thread; and still I say to you, Even 
Solomon, in all his glory was not 
clothed like one of these. 

If I make use of the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not 
love, I am like sounding brass, or a 
loud-4ongued bell. 


and it will run itself to ilontli. 

— Yyman Beecher. 
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CARROLL JORDAN AND PETER J. MCDONNELL 

Fashion shows, in nalural colour, are playing 
an important port in America's first broadcasts. 


Those ravishing young ladies 
who advertise soap and cars and 
just about everything else are dress- 
ing their ranks to invade a new 
field. It’s television. 

When the go-ahead signal for 
television was recently released 
from Washington, the National 
Broadcasting Company of U.S.A. 
promptly greeted it with an official 
series of seven fashion television 
shows under the direction of Vyv- 
yan Donner, whose fashion news- 
reels are well known to Australian 
film audiences. The shows were a 
marked success, and on September 
4, 1941, the first sponsored fashion 
telecast went on the air as a week- 
ly feature. 

Those who have had television 
experience predict that "fashion 
telecasts” will be a top item on the 
television menu. Consequently, 
they are eager to get in on the 
ground floor, for early experience 
in so new a field means first call 
whenever models are needed. 

As for the models who want to 
become actresses, television offers 
an ideal stepping stone. Not only 
does a television model get what 
amounts to acting experience, but 
while she is in front of the camera 
her personality is being presented 
in a thousand different places at 
once. Wherever there is a television 
receiver she is making a personal 


appearance. A n d, incidentally, 
there is no law against Hollywood 
directors owning sets. So it’s likely 
that you, sitting in your armchair 
at home, will preview the movie 
stars of tomorrow. 

The fashions themselves? Every- 
thing from jewelry to shoes, from 
sable coats to bathing suits. Even 
perfumes were personified by mo- 
dels in the NBC shows; and in one, 
a slenderizing machine was demon- 
strated, the energetic model in this 
case being Georgia Carroll, who has 
leaped from modeling to Broadway 
to Hollywood. Australian girls also 
who started as models have passed 
into local film stardom. 

Along with all the technical 
hurdles that faced television’s en- 
gineers at first were other problems, 
such as make-up. While the models 
rehearsed and performed in a fierce 
glare and in temperatures over 90 
degrees, the make-up men tore their 
hair finding the cosmetics which 
would suit the bright lights of the 
studio and the idiosyncracies of the 
television camera. 

During one stage of its develop- 
ment, the make-up formula called 
for a ghastly base, heavy brown 
lip-stick and eyeshadow galore. The 
result would have scared Karloff, 
Lugosi and Lorre. But the situa- 
tion is now well in hand. Standard 
television make-up today is dark 
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"pan-cake” base, dark lipstick. 

In television it’s not enough that 
a girl be lovely to behold, or even 
that she photograph well. Rather — 
and this above all else — she must 
be telegenic. Precisely what that 
quality is, is hard to define. But 
because they lack it, some of the 
most exquisite, successful models 
have failed to click. 

A television model must have a 
face that is good in motion. Per- 
sonality and presence of mind are 
the two most important qualities a 
model should have for television. 

"For my shows on NBC,” says 
Vyvyan Donner, "I chose models 
who were good-looking but who 
had something besides — girls who 
had a feeling for entertaining and 
a sense of audience.” 

A biographical glance at three 
models used in her telecasts shows 
what Miss Donner means by 
"something besides.” 

Deena Clark, for one, is a pro- 
fessional dancer who has appeared 
at the Waldorf Astoria and other 
leading New York hotels. Besides 
her specialty — Hawaiian dances — 
she sings in both Hawaiian and 
English. She is also a champion 
swimmer and is in the aquatic mu- 
sical show, Viva O’Brien. But that’s 
not all: she holds an M.A. degree 
and has even taught at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

Another Donner model is Nina 
McDougald. Though pure Scotch, 
her dark flashing beauty seems 
almost Latin. Top this off with 
one of the most striking personali- 
ties in the modeling profession and 
you have a thumbnail sketch of 
Miss McDougald. She’s also a ta- 
lented artist and devotes much of 
her spare time to her drawing pen- 


cil and paint brushes. 

Margaret Johnson, a third Don- 
ner choice, is an established radio 
performer. As a member of the 
Song Spinners, she sings, plays the 
guitar and makes her own arrange- 
ments of American folk songs. 

Television is quite, quite differ- 
ent from the movies. What the 
television audience sees is not a 
doctored version of something that 
has been filmed earlier, but an un- 
altered record of what is happen- 
ing on the spot. No cutting and 
changing here, for once a television 
show has gone on the air there is 
absolutely nothing that can be 
done to stop or change it. 

The television director is able, 
though, to choose among three 
angles for his final broadcast shot. 
Thus a model may put her all into 
a certain scene, arching her brows 
at just the right moment or turn- 
ing on her most winning smile, 
only to hear later that at that par- 
ticular instant the audience saw 
only a view of her back. 

Then, with the commentator be- 
ing an integral part of telecast 
fashion shows, the model must 
always be doing exactly what is 
being described. This takes preci- 

In order to bring about this syn- 
chronisation of sight and sound, 
measured steps were found to be a 
help in timing, as well as a means 
of keeping the model in focus. 
Chalk marks on the floor indicated 
to the model just where she should 
be at a given time. The entire 
show must be fully rehearsed be- 
fore going on the air, the number 
of rehearsals depending upon the 
time it takes to make it letter per- 
fect. 
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But even after the most pains- 
taking rehearsals things can go 
wrong. Katherine Vincent, fashion 
editor of th eNew York Herald Tri- 
bune, tells this story of her ex- 
perience as a commentator: 

"An advertiser was putting on 
the show,” she says, "and they 
were showing some of their most 
exquisite imports. We’d rehearsed 
from 2.30 in the afternoon till the 
show went on at 8.30 that night. 
We must have gone over every 
part at least a dozen times, with 
only about 15 minutes out to buy 
a sandwich. 

“We did it in three scenes, the 
first a fashionable cocktail terrace 
with the models wearing cocktail 
hour dresses. After the girls came 
on and showed the dresses, they sat 
down at the tables and drank real 
champagne served by real waiters. 
And one girl had an Irish setter on 
a leash — the first dog ever to be in 
a television fashion show! 

“In the show itself everything 
went like clockwork until about 
half-way through the last scene. I 
was about to describe a distinctive 
feature on the right side of a love- 
ly evening gown when I happened 
to glance up from my script. The 
model had turned in the wrong di- 
rection and was showing the left 
side (where there was no distinc- 
tive feature) . She had done it right 
every time in rehearsal ... of 
course, my script was no good. So 
I had to ad lib and say something 
about the side she was showing.” 

Incidentally, those 6 hours of re- 
hearsal were for a show that ran 
exactly 10 minutes and 50 seconds. 

In a show done by a noted hair 
stylist, in which he demonstrated 
the historic origins of present day 


coiffures, the models even had lines 
to say. They played such parts as 
Cleopatra receiving a gift of jew- 
els sent by Mark Antony, and 
Anne of Austria being told by an 
admirer that her new short coiffure 
would surely create' a tremendous 
scandal in the court. 

The Tailored Woman, one of 
New York’s most exclusive special- 
ty shops, gave continuity to its 
program by setting one scene in a 
showroom and having a prospec- 
tive bride come in to select her 
trousseau, while Lisa Sergio, the 
radio commentator, played the part 
of a saleswoman. In this case the 
running dialogue was entirely ad 
libbed. 

In the scene that followed Wyn 
Nelle Russell played the part of a 
fluttery customer and was televised 
in the mirror while she tried on 
Tailored Woman hats. As she ap- 
praised herself in each hat. Miss 
Russell kept up a constant stream 
of chatter that would have done 
credit to Ina Clair. Finally, find- 
ing the right hat, she trotted off 
the set in a breeze of feminine de- 
light. 

Although Government regula- 
tions prohibited commercial pro- 
grams, this didn’t keep the NBC 
television department from specu- 
lating on how a sponsor might get 
his advertising message across. Be- 
tween scenes a close-up was shown 
of a tabouret table on which were 
flowers, cigarette box, ash tray and 
a card saying, "Just Time for a 
Cigarette.” A woman’s hand ap- 
peared, reached for a cigarette, and 
after that an occasional flick of 
ashes into the tray was seen. 

Woman, U.S.A. 
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ELBA P. DERSEN 


Sympathy is an art which most of 
us have practiced. There are times 
when we all need it, and times when 
we have all been called upon to offer 
it. Yet how often, in the face of 
death, when a friend has relied on 
you for comfort, have you felt em- 
barrassed and tongue-tied? 

Because such an occasion does 
evoke a certain amount of formal- 
ity, friends often are so overcome 
with awe and fear of wounding 
that they are prevented from giv- 
ing comfort. The best rule, there- 
fore, is to be natural. What you 
say at a time like this is of utmost 
importance. Knowing your friend, 
as only you do, you will know best 
what to say — but say it honestly 
and sincerely. 

There are many people, who, in 
time of bereavement, derive com- 
fort from hearing others remem- 
ber something especially endearing 
about the deceased. When you 
enter a room where the bereaved 
are gathered, speak warmly to each 
of them whom you know. 

One friend whom I had not seen 
in five years left a warm glow in 
my heart by saying in a clear, in- 
telligible voice, when my mother 
had died, "We had so much fun to- 
gether. I’ll never forget your 


mother.” One man smiled soberly 
into my eyes and said frankly, 
"You know, I’ve never had an ex- 
perience like this. I really don’t 
know what to say. I know your 
heart must be aching and I’m sorry. 
My prayers, perhaps, will comfort 
you more than my words can.” 
Even after all these years I remem- 
ber word for word what was said. 
And I realise that it was the 
warmth and the sincerity behind 
these words that brought me the 
comfort I needed. The words them- 
selves were not especially remark- 
able, but they were spoken clearly, 
genuinely. They were not uttered 
in haste, as though the speaker was 
anxious to end the ordeal. 

Remember to be natural. You 
are interested in your friend, and 
in his sorrow. Don’t hide it, for 
your words can bring unbelievable 
solace. The plans of others have 
for the moment no appeal to the 
bereaved. Do not try to force 
them on him. Enter, for a little, 
his world of sorrow, until he can, 
bit by bit, look beyond the be- 
wildering present and resume his 
place in the everyday world. If 
you can do this, you will be re- 
membered as one person who had 
really mastered the art of sympathy. 
— Woman, U.S.A. 
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"I find I get better results this way!" 
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Editorial 


Of immediate necessity in Aus- 
tralia is a People’s Army. 

There are many things that it 
could do, many objects it could 
achieve. Greatest among its ob- 
jectives would be the upping of 
Australian morale. It would make 
Australians feel they were doing 
something, getting somewhere. 

Cavalcade suggests the follow- 
ing as a working basis for the call- 
up and organisation of such an 
army : — 

(1) All pea-rifles and, if neces- 
sary, shot-guns to be called in. 
There are thousands of these with- 
in the Commonwealth. They would 
be useful, at very least, for teaching 
the People’s Army the elements of 
shooting. It has been found that 
only ten per cent, of civilians have 
ever handled a rifle or gun. 

(2) Every reasonably healthy 
man between the ages of 17 and 60 
must serve. A simple set of rules 
by which he can gauge his health 
can be issued: (a) if he can lift 75 
lb. in weight, (b) walk five miles, 
(c) read a car number-plate at 50 

feet, he is good enough for a People’s 
Army. This should apply to every- 


one, whether he is earning £50 a 
year or £50,000. 

(3) In his own time, he must do 
a minimum of three hours training 
per week. 

(4) He will be issued with an 

enrolment card which will: (a) 

show his attendances, (b) include 
the Oath of Allegiance which he 
has signed. He must carry this 
with him always and produce it 
whenever requested by military or 
civil police. 

(5) Centres to train such an 
army should be set up anywhere, 
everywhere — at suburban parks, 
ovals, drill halls, town halls. If 
necessary they can be trained in the 
streets. 

(6) For the job of training, ser- 
geants can be taken from camps, 
if necessary. Even police officers 
could help with the job. 

(7) For patriotic and morale 
purposes, each People’s Army 
trainee will be issued with simple 
armbands, which shall include the 
Australian flag. 

(8) At training points, minia- 
ture rifle ranges can be set up 
simply and swiftly so that each 


man will be given an opportunity 
of having rifle practice. 

(9) The main value of such an 
army, however, would be its 
marching. 

Military authorities point out 
that it takes a great deal of time 
simply to teach men to march. 

The propaganda and morale- 
boosting value of marching men is 
considerable. When German Nazism 
was in its infancy, its leaders built 
up pride and patriotism simply by 
marching men, and keeping them 
on the march around the streets. 

At the same time, our People’s 
Army will be learning discipline 
and the rudiments of teamwork so 
necessary to an army. 

(10) Training centres must be 
kept open, if necessary, for twenty- 
four hours of the day — or at least 
during hours necessary for the con- 
venience of shift workers on de- 
fence projects. 

(11) Later, simple text-books 
should be issued to trainees, to sup- 
plement their training. 

This, then, is the basis for a 
People’s Army. Eventually, they 
will have uniforms. This is neces- 





sary from the point of view of in- 
ternational law. But by that time, 
they will be no longer raw material. 
They will have at least some train- 
ing. 

They must get more, of course — 
training in the art of home-made 
grenades, guerilla warfare, stalking, 
methods of enemy disposal by 
stealth, unarmed defence methods, 
and all the rest of it. 

Last month an announcement 
said that factories would not be 
evacuated unless threatened. That 
is no time to evacuate. There is 
no time for evacuation. There 
must be less talk about it. 

The fight is only beginning when 
your factory is threatened. Two 
hundred men — even half-trained 
men — with grenades and a few 
score rifles in a factory might be 
able to kill only fifty Japanese. 
They might kill only one. 

But that is one which someone 
else does not have to kill some other 
time. Every suburb must become 
a citadel, every factory a strong- 
post. For, as Theodore Roosevelt 
said, "Only those are fit to live who 
are not afraid to die.” 
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. . . ACTIVITY 

There was no dearth of activity 
in the Pacific Arena during Jan- 
uary, 1942. The new year had 
started off with a bang, was pro- 
ceeding with many bangs. 

Facts were, in brief: (1) The 
Jap was still setting the pace — a 
wild pace by which he hoped to 
do as much damage, grab off as 
much territory, take all the ad- 
vantages he could while the going 
was good; (2) The world’s De- 
mocracies drew closer together, 
their plans were tightened, polished. 

At the month’s beginning, Bri- 
tain’s Premier Churchill and 
U.S.A’s President Roosevelt, be- 
tween them in Washington, were 
cooking up a common strategy. 
They had already made General 
Sir Archibald Wavell supreme 
commander of all Allied Pacific 
forces. 

He was confident, cautious. Said 
he: "The situation may become 
worse until the tide turns. But 
when that time comes we will turn 
with inexorable strength. 

"We must hold on until we can 
collect the forces for a return 
blow. The combined Allied forces 
cannot fail, in the long run, to 
throw out the Japanese freebooters 
from the places they have tem- 
porarily seized . . .” 

Meantime, there were reports 
that America would base units of 
its Pacific Fleet in Australia. 


. . . SUPPLIES 

Swift on the heels of these things 
came an announcement that an 
Allied Supply Council was in the 
process of formation. Its job: The 
upping of supplies, -their swift 
transport to urgent battlefronts. 

Meantime, in the United States 
Production Manager William 
Knudsen was calling on his auto- 
mobile industry to more than 
double its output of arms in the 
coming year. 

. . . SPEECH 

On January 7, President Roose- 
velt addressed his nation, his allies, 
his enemies. He shook a big pro- 
duction-progamme in the face of 
his nation, a big heap of confidence 
in the faces of his allies, a big fist 
in the face of his enemies. 

Declared he: "Japan’s scheme of 
conquest goes back half a century. 
It was not merely a policy of seek- 
ing living room, it was a plan, 
which included subjugation of all 
peoples in the Far East and the 
islands of the Pacific and domina- 
tion of that ocean by Japanese 
military and naval control of the 
western coasts of North, Central, 
and South America . . . 

"A similar policy of criminal 
conquest was adopted by Italy. The 
Fascists first revealed their im- 
perial designs in Libya and Tripoli 
in 1935. They seized Abyssinia . . . 

“But the dreams of empire of 
the Japanese and Fascist leaders 
were modest in comparison with 
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the gargantuan aspirations of Hit- 
ler and his Nazis . . . 

"Powerful and offensive actions 
must and will be taken in proper 
time. Consolidation of the united 
nations’ total war effort against 
our common enemies is being 
achieved. That was and is the pur- 
pose of the conferences that have 
been held during the past two 
weeks in Washington, Moscow, 
and Chungking. That is the pri- 
mary objective of the declaration 
of solidarity signed in Washington 
on January 1, 1942, by twenty-six 
nations united against the Axis 
Powers . . . 

"We shall not fight isolated 
wars, each nation going its own 
way. These twenty-six nations are 
united, not in spirit and determin- 
ation alone, but in the broad con- 
duct of the war in all its phases.” 

. . . PROGRAMME 

As gargantuan as Hitler’s im- 
perial dreams was President Roose- 
velt’s production-programme. That 
his nation could fill that pro- 
gramme, no one denied — not even 
his enemies. That they would fill 
it, no one doubted. Its effect would 
be overwhelming. 

Revealed he: "I have just sent 
a letter of direction to the appro- 
priate departments and agencies of 
our Government ordering that 
immediate steps be taken: 

“Firstly, to increase our produc- 
tion rate of airplanes so rapidly 
that, in this year, 1942, we shall 
produce 60,000 planes — '10,000 
more than the goal set a year and 
a half ago. 

“This will include 45,000 com- 
bat ’planes — bombers, dive-bomb- 


ers, and pursuit ’planes. The rate 
of increase will be continued so 
that next year, 1943, we shall pro- 
duce 125,000 ’planes, including 

100.000 combat ’planes. 

"Secondly, we shall increase our 

production rate of tanks so rapidly 
that in this year, 1942, our pro- 
duction will be 45,000, and we 
shall continue that increase so that 
next year, 1943, we shall produce 

75.000 tanks. 

"Thirdly, to increase our pro- 
duction rate of anti-aircraft guns 
so rapidly that in this year, 1942, 
we shall produce 20,000, and to 
continue that increase so that next 
year, 1943, we shall produce 35,000 
anti-aircraft guns. 

“Fourthly, to increase our pro- 
duction-rate of merchant ships so 
rapidly that in this year, 1942, we 
shall be building 8,000,000 dead- 
weight tons as compared with the 
1941 completed production of 

1.100.000 tons. We shall continue 
that increase so that next year, 
1943, we shall build 10,000,000 

"These figures, and similar fig- 
ures for a multitude of other im- 
plements of war, will give the 
Japanese and Nazis a little idea of 
just what they accomplished in the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

"And I rather hope that all these 
figures will become common know- 
ledge in Germany and Japan. 

"As will appear in my Budget 
Message tomorrow, our war pro- 
gramme for the coming fiscal year 
will cost 56,000,000,000 dollars 
(£17,500,000,000 Australian), or, 
in other words, more than one half 
the estimated annual national in- 
come . . .” 
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... HEW WORLD 

Like all up-to-the-minute, lat- 
ter-day statesmen, he deplored the 
prewar social structure, promised 
that the post-war social structure 
would be designed on a more 
equitable basis. 

"But we of the United Nations,” 
he declared, "are not malting all 
these sacrifices in human effort and 
human lives to return to the kind 
of world that faced us after the 
last world war. 

"We are fighting today for se- 
curity, for progress, for peace, not 
only for ourselves, but for all men; 
not only for one generation, but 
for all generations. 

“We are fighting to cleanse the 
world of ancient evils and ancient 
ills. 

"Our enemies are guided by bru- 
tal 'cynicism, by an unholy con- 
tempt for the human race. We are 
inspired by a faith which goes back 
through all the years to the First 
Chapter of the Book of Genesis — 
'God created man in His own 
image.’ 

"That is the conflict that, day 
and night, now pervades our lives. 

“No compromise can end that 
conflict. There never has been, 
there never can be, a successful 
compromise between good and evil. 
Only total victory can reward the 
champions of tolerance and de- 
cency and freedom and faith.” 

At same time, it was announced 
that a great base had been readied 
in Northern Ireland to receive an 
expected flood of American troops 
that would soon flow across the 
Atlantic. 

There had been rumors of this 
months previously; but they died 


(or were suppressed) soon after 
their publication in one or two Bri- 
tish newspapers. 

. . . BALM 

Following day Britain’s Lord 
Privy Seal, Mr. Attlee told his 
House of Commons that the Im- 
perial position in the Far East was 
not due to negligence, lack of fore- 
sight, or whatnot. 

He poured out excuse after ex- 
cuse, explaining the hows, whys, 
wherefores. Again, he covered all 
the ground that had been already 
covered a score of times by a dozen 
other leaders. 

Said he: "Everything has been 
done in the Far East to hinder the 
enemy by destroying railways, 
power plants, and supplies.” Facts 
were already saying otherwise. 

True, indeed, was his next state- 
ment, that, “It is four weeks since 
Mr. Churchill spoke to the House 
of Commons on the war situation, 
and much has happened since 
then.” 

Meantime, honors, in the Pacific 
were going to the Chinese, who 
had belted the hide off a major 
Japanese attack in Changsha, wip- 
ing out tens of thousands, routing 
the rest, driving them pell-mell 
back without their arms or equip- 

. . . OONFEREHGE 

In Bio de Janeiro, a Pan-Ameri- 
can conference, comprising all 
South American States, together 
with North American States, were 
shuffling into diplomatic positions. 

They were there to decide 
whether or not they would break 
off relations with the Axis. Some 
favored an outright declaration of 
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war, some were for non-belliger- 
ency, a third group wanted sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations. 

At month’s end, they finished 
up by agreeing that anyone who 
wished to do so could sever rela- 
tions with the Axis. How it would 
work out, sever or stick, still re- 
mained to be seen. 

. . . BATTLE 

In Malaya, Australian troops had 
gone into battle, singing, whistling. 
Without a single casualty they were 
moved up to the front, jockeyed 
into position. 

Flash-quick, they went to work, 
wreaked considerable havoc on the 
enemy, who was not expecting any 
such swift, savage action. 

. . . DIET 

Not willing to be left out of 
the universal speechifying Japan’s 
Premier Tojo hopped up and ad- 
dressed his Diet in Tokyo, rattling 
sabres, a near-empty national cash- 
box, a couple of Japanese skeletons. 

His war-aims were few, simple, 
all-embracing. He wanted, merely, 
(a) strategic bases in Greater East 
Asia, (b) all Greater East Asia’s 
resources for Japan, (c) victory 
over Britain and the United States. 

That was all he wanted — Just 
the defeat of those two nations 
and all Greater East Asia and its 
resources. 

Announced he, with overwhelm- 
ing modesty: “Our object is to es- 
tablish an everlasting peace in 
Greater East Asia, together with a 
new conception which will mark 
a new era in the history of man- 
kind, and to go ahead with the 
construction of a new world order 
along with our allies and friendly 


powers in Europe.” 

He spoke clearly, briefly, with- 
out frills — cautiously, without 
complacency. “Even though the 
British Empire and the United 
States have suffered outstanding 
set-backs in the opening stages of 
this war, we must expect them to 
put up a stern fight and to make 
every endeavour to turn the tide 
of our onslaught. 

"We, the Japanese nation, there- 
fore, must be ready for all kinds 
of difficulties. 

"We must be ready to face a 
long and tedious war . . .” 

. . . RE0UEST 

In straight, forthright terms, 
Australian Priminister John Cur- 
tin, at month’s end, requested a 
Pacific Council, representation for 
his country on an Imperial War 
Cabinet. 

Little doubt was there that he 
would get it. For if he did not, 
everyone from Wangaralla to 
Whitehall knew that John Curtin 
would raise Australian hell. 

Said he: “Australia’s position in 
regard to the higher strategic di- 
rection of the war is clear and de- 
cisive. 

“We make it plain that we 
claim representation on an Im- 
perial War Cabinet so that Austra- 
lia’s voice and counsel might be 
heard directly in respect to the 
conflict of the war in total. 

“We also claim that a Pacific 
council should be established on 
which the countries particularly 
concerned with the Pacific might 
collaborate in the most effectual 
way in dealing with the problems 
of war in that theatre . . .” 
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. . . TROUBLE 

One of the most eagerly awaited 
political events of the month even- 
tuated at month’s end — a long- 
heralded speech by Britain’s Primin- 
ister Churchill, who, it was said, 
would clear the Allied air. 

As soon as Japan started its war 
he upped and offed to Washington 
at an instant’s notice, there to start 
arrangements for world-wide co- 
operation between the Democracies. 

The job which, between them, 
leaders Churchill and Roosevelt did 
was so tremendous as to outstrip 
exaggeration. They laid the foun- 
dations swiftly, smoothly, efficient- 
ly for a plan of world strategy 
against which the Axis is as helpless 
as a babe. 

It will be no short or easy job to 
get that plan swinging along in its 
. full, swift stride. For it covers 
everything from political to econo- 
mic and production co-operation. 

Until it is in its stride, the De- 
mocracies must hang on with their 
teeth, with the skin of those teeth, 
if necessary. As it attains speed, 
however, so, with greater speed, will 
the Axis begin to lose the war they 
started so carelessly. 

But for the present, there was 
plenty of trouble. 

While he was in the United 
States, things were going none too 
good in Priminister Churchill’s 
Empire. His Malayan outpost, for 
one thing, was falling apart. 


This, as it was easy for any critic 
to remark, was almost entirely due 
to the stupidity of some British 
leaders. They had lacked fore- 
sight, gumption, common sense. 
They had lulled themselves and 
everyone else into a sense of secur- 
ity with their damnable over- 
optimism and equally damnable 
under-estimation. 

They were, said the critics, point- 
ing quivering fingers right at the 
sore spots, useless, dunderheaded 
friends Churchill had put into the 
Cabinet — the "dead wood” — 
friends whom he stubbornly in- 
sisted on keeping there. 

As Malaya dissolved under the 
Japanese approach to Singapore, so 
trouble increased in Britain and its 
Empire. Everyone from Turra- 
murra to Trafalgar Square was ask- 
ing heatedly how this had happen- 
ed, why it had happened, when 
would it be rectified, what 
measures were being taken. 

Australia had been raising her 
political voice, making all kinds of 
commonsense demands for aid and 
speed. They wanted no part of the 
traditional British "in due course” 
procedure. They wanted action 
immediately, help from wherever it 
cared to come, arms for the south- 
west Pacific. 

Rightly, they pointed out that, 
when things were blackest in 
Europe they turned everything they 
had, neglecting even their own 
security, to providing succor for 
Britain. Now they wanted the 
courtesy of repayment in kind. 
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. . . CRITICISM 

This, then, was the barrage 
smiling, confident Priminister 
Churchill faced on his return. 
These were the questions he had to 
answer. 

The pesky Australians were 
pressing for representation on the 
Imperial War Cabinet, for the ap- 
pointment of a Pacific War Coun- 
cil. 

Churchill, who hates criticism of 
his actions or those of his Cabinet 
friends, sat down to load his guns. 

First up, he would demand a vote 
of confidence. 

He had done this before, using 
the vote to stifle criticism, know- 
ing full well that such a vote would 
be carried. 

For, as he knows, and as everyone 
else knows, there is no one who 
could replace him. Such a vote of 
confidence, therefore must be car- 
ried. 

But it meant, too, that he could 
proceed serenely; he could keep the 
“dead wood” in his Cabinet; he 
would be more firmly entrenched, 

His Opposition are by no means 
fond of such votes. For, although 
they do not want him deposed, 
neither do they want their criticism 
stifled. 

Outside Parliament, before his 
speech, there were many confer- 
ences, manoeuvring, arguments 
back and forth on just that single 

To his demand for a confidence 
vote, however, Mr. Churchill stuck 
— and rightly. For, in the light of 
the manner in which he had framed 
that speech, such a vote was good 


ammunition against the political 
forces of the enemy. 

His speech was clear and forth 
right. His main points: ( I ) That 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa would be offered rep- 
resentation in the British War 
Cabinet; (2) that a Pacific War 
Council would be formed in either 
Washington or London. At this 
Council, Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and the Nether- 
lands Governments would be repre- 
sented; (3) that "everything in 
human power we can do or persuade 
the United States to do to help Aus- 
tralia we will do.” 

He made no bones, no excuses 
about Malaya: "Genuine public in- 
terest requires that these facts 
should formally be made manifest. 

"We have had a great deal of bad 
news lately from the Far East, and 
I think it highly probable that we 
shall have a great deal more. 

"Wrapped up in this bad news 
will be many tales of blunders and 
of shortcomings — both in foresight 
and action. 

"No one will for a moment pre- 
tend that disasters like these can 
occur without there having been 
faults and shortcomings. 

"I see all this rolling towards us 
like waves in a storm, and that is 
another reason why I require a 
solemn vote of confidence from the 
House of Commons, which hitherto 
in the struggle has never flinched.” 

Said he: “We always have to con- 
sider the danger of an invasion (of 
Britain).” 

. . . INVASION 

Upsurging once more came a 
welter of discussion about the pos- 
sibilities of invasion — of a German 
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invasion of Britain; of a British in- 
vasion of the Continent. 

According to some observers, the 
arrival of American troops in 
Northern Ireland was another, 
definitely pointed to a British in- 
vasion in early Spring. 

Said one: “Competent sources 
seem to agree that, without Ameri- 
can troops, Britain has enough men 
on hand to throw back any German 
attempt at invading Britain — per- 
haps more than enough. 

"She has to feed these extra men 
— in a land where there is already a 
strict programme of food-rationing. 
What, then, is their use ? It can 
only mean one thing. 

"Once again this brings up the 
question of: Invasion — when?” 

. . . VOICES 

There had been plenty of voices 
to demand it. Cried the News 
Chronicle : "The Cabinet cannot ig- 
nore the nation’s rising tempera- 

Daily Mirror (London) : "The 
nation cannot be appeased by hope- 
ful speeches and phrases.” 

The Times: "The Government 
should be aware of the feeling 
throughout the country in favor of 
the greatest possible boldness ...” 

In Europe, Hitler was on the 
run. British help could keep him 
running, right into Berlin, and be- 
yond. But could the British help — 
were they in a position? Among 
those who said Yes was Tom Win- 
tringham, Emmanuel Shinwell, 
M.P., Frank Owen (Editor of the 
Evening Standard), John Gordon 
(Editor of the Sunday Express), 
many another amateur and pro- 
fessional strategist. 


... FOR 

In considering viewpoints of the 
Fors” and "Againsts,” manpower 
was the first problem. Cried the 
non-invasionists: "We haven’t the 
men 1” 

Invasionists pointed out that it is 
only a few months since General 
Sir Edmund Ironside, then Chief of 
Imperial General Staff, said, "Let 
’em come ! We are ready.” 

If this was true, the position is 
much better now, with some four- 
fifths of the German army retreat- 
ing from Russia, bogged down in 
other parts, standing guard over 
occupied territories. 

Last June, according to Ameri- 
can observers, Germany had about 
260 divisions. On the eastern 
front there were 170 of these; 
losses brought this up to 200 
divisions facing Russia. 

According to Red Fleet, and ex- 
War Minister Hore-Belisha, there 
were only about 30 German 
divisions holding France. These 
men must guard some 1,200 miles 
of European coastline frontier. 

There is, too, a greater feeling of 
revolt in occupied countries to-day. 
With all this in the bag, veteran 
Major-General Sir Andrew McCul- 
loch insists that a force of ten 
British divisions — two armored, one 
airborne, together with adequate 
air and artillery support — could 
storm the continent. 

Others plank for 13 or 14 
divisions, and point out that they 
could be easily mustered. Britain’s 
R.A.F. already has superiority over 
the Channel and the coast of 
France. 

Most suitable spot for launching 
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the campaign is a point on which 
experts differ. Strategical expert 
Tom Wintringham favors Norway. 
Difficult country, he opines, makes 
easy fighting for the attackers. Fur- 
ther, such country does not require 
tanks — a point in Britain’s favor. 
But raiding parties, he says, must 
first grab airfields. 

From Lieutenant-Colonel Kahle, 
who wants to form a Free German 
military corps in Britain, comes the 
opinion that a point between Ant- 
werp and Boulogne would serve 
best. 

Over this region, he says, Britain 
could establish air superiority, be- 
cause it is within reach of British 
airdromes. Less shipping would be 
needed for Channel-crossing pur- 
poses. The territory is familiar to 
the B.E.F. 

Third opinion is that of Major- 
General Sir Andrew McCulloch: an 
attack on the Iberian Peninsula. 

. . . AGAINST 

Among those who are not so sure 
is Captain Liddell Hart. Quoth he: 
"The real question is in regard to 
our capacity ... to undertake ac- 
tion on land that would be more 
than an expensively ineffective ges- 
ture.” 

Whatever the result, in order to 
launch an invasion it would be ne- 
cessary to draw ships off their job 
of transporting supplies to the 
south-west Pacific, to Russia, to 
North Africa. 

Not only would it have to trans- 
port an expeditionary force, it 
would have to supply it. 

Agreed widely is the fact that 
the best spot is Norway; this, from 
reports, seems to be Germany’s 
greatest weakness. But across from 
Norway to Scotland, Germany 


could string a whole chain of U- 
boats. 

From Norway, the Germans 
could throw out screens of ’planes 
to take toll of the invaders. Be- 
cause of the greater distances, 
Britain would be at a disadvantage 
in the air. 

On the French coast, a British 
landing would be difficult, hazard- 
ous. For, along this stretch, Ger- 
many has been making fortifica- 
tions, planting guns from the 
Maginot line. 

Chances are, too, that the boot- 
licking Vichy Government, in such 
an event, might throw their Fleet 
and Air Force into the fight on 
Germany’s side. Their greatest fear 
is that Germany will be beaten; 
for, in this case, their positions 
would collapse along with, possibly, 
their heads. 

Before the war, it was estimated 
that Germany’s total army strength 
was somewhere around 8,000,000 
men — although that is considered 
by some manpower experts to be an 
over-estimation. 

They believe that 6,000,000 
would be nearer the mark. Of 
these, a good 4,000,000 is tied up in 
Russia — including combatant and 
non-combatant troops. 

In any event, German troops 
have been — and are still being with- 
drawn from occupied Europe to re- 
inforce those in Russia, leaving, 
probably, only about 1,500,000 
sprinkled throughout the rest of 
Europe. 

But even this is a large body of 
men. And Britain must, of neces- 
sity, continue to sustain great 
armies in the Near and Middle and 
Far East. 

Wrote New York Times military 
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correspondent, Hanson Baldwin: 
"Britain has not the trained 
divisions, ’planes, ships and equip- 
ment to undertake with much hope 
of success, a serious invasion of 
Europe. 

"Russia may well have sustained 
almost mortal losses before Britain 
could succeed in its objective of 
drawing off large forces of German 
troops from the East. 

"So far as the present battle is 
concerned, only Russia can save 
herself.” 

But it is now true that Russia is 
saving herself; that she had dealt 
Germany some bad, heavy blows; 
that she has grabbed the initiative. 

By the tested laws of strategy, 
offensives are best delivered when 
the enemy has spent itself. And 
although Germany is not yet ex- 
hausted, even in Russia, some par- 
tial exhaustion has ensued. It is 
possibly that further exhaustion is 
well on the way. 

In London, last month, there was 
considerable optimism about the 
possibilities of a Spring invasion. 

. . . PLANES 

Another question exercising the 
curiosity of Britons last month 
was : "Why has the bombing of 
Berlin fallen off ?” 

In fact, there seemed to be com- 
paratively little bombing going on 
across the Channel. Chances 
were, of course, that this was due 
to the fact that Europe was shiver- 
ing under its worst winter in many 
a year. 

But against this, Britons argued 
that no real bombing had been in 
evidence for a long while — except 
in occasional, sporadic bursts. 


In the nine weeks ended October 
31, 1940, when Britain’s air force 
was in no great state of strength, 
Berlin copped it on 27 nights. 

In the sixteen weeks to October 
31, 1941, there had been only seven 
raids over Berlin. Since it could be 
safely assumed that Britain had 
many more bombers — both home- 
made and imported — in October, 
1941, than she had had twelve 
months before, there must be some 
explanation. 

All the more strange was this in 
view of Ministerial statements. 
Back in July last year. Aircraft 
Production Minister Moore-Braba- 
zon declaimed, "I can assure you 
that it will not be many months 
before a raid like that on London 
will be child’s play compared with 
the raids we will be able to make 
on Berlin.” 

At year’s end, the child had not 
begun to play. 

In 1940, R.A.F. raids on the 
German capital had been carried 
out by old-fashioned Whitley and 
Wellington machines. But it is 
some twelve months since these 
were replaced by better, speedier, 
long-range types. 

Yet even these new machines 
have not been sent far afield. 

Not since November, 1940, have 
the Junkers factories been blasted. 
Not since August, 1940, have the 
Messerschmitt works been plastered. 

Meantime, on Mandl, a town on 
Vienna’s outskirts, where thousands 
of workers were turning out 
German fighter-’planes, bombers, 
bombs, shells, guns, tanks, no single 
British bomb had fallen. 

Why, too, asked Britons, was 
Italy not getting it hotter and 
stronger. 
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To sum up : The offensive blood 
of the British was rising. 

~ (jemuzny - 

. . . GAMP 

In German prison camps, 
1,400,000 French soldiers still try 
desperately to keep themselves from 
rotting. 

Some comparatively few have 
been released; and their tale is one 
of both horror and an illustration of 
French ingenuity. 

In camp, according to one re- 
leased soldier, there are special men, 
appointed by prisoners themselves, 
to work on those who are in danger 
of giving themselves up to melan- 

Sometimes one will walk away 
from his comrades, slump in a 
corner, his eyes wild, sometimes 
weeping. To friendly overtures he 
will snarl and snap. It is then the 
experts’ job to lead him inside the 
verminous huts, talk to him quietly, 
give him morale. 

Prisoners usually gather in 
groups of six to eat and work to- 
gether. They share each other’s 
parcels, entertain each other. 

Said he: "When parcels and let- 
ters arrive, there is a deep hush over 
the camp. Usually the men will 
pocket their letters as unobtrusively 
as possible, sneak off to read them 
so as to give as little hurt as possible 
to those who have received none. 

"Saturday is their half-holiday. 
We used to write letters, doing any 
patching or washing that was neces- 
sary, and send off invitations for 
our Sunday parties. 

"To these parties you invited 
both new acquaintances and old. 


"Between us, we inaugurated a 
system of friend-making. We re- 
alised that, if you spoke to every- 
one casually in the camp there 
would soon be no one new to meet, 
no one with new ideas, new stories, 
fresh outlooks. You would soon 
come to know — and to exhaust — 
everything anyone could offer from 
within himself. 

"Therefore, we decided it was 
best that no prisoner should speak 
to any other prisoner until he was 
formally introduced. 

"In this way we preserved some 
novelty. There was always some- 
one new you hadn’t met before. 
Usually one at a time, you invited 
these 'new’ friends to your Sunday 
party — at which the food from 
your parcels was shared and eaten.” 

Hosts used to scrounge around 
for anything that would serve as a 
tablecloth. They made dishes, 
cups, etc., from tins and carved 
wood. Guests brought their own 
knives and forks. 

They arranged their own theatri- 
cal entertainments. Says Gonsague 
de Saulieu: "There were 400 seats 
in our particular theatre. The 
whole show was run by Max de 
Son Lazarro, a stockbroker in civil 
life, and a sergeant in the army. 

"A few days before I left we 
put on a kind of detective operette 
in three acts and six scenes, writ- 
ten by two prisoners. . . . Every- 
one cook the greatest care to do his 
best. Lighting effects were in- 
cluded, scenery painted by a pro- 
fessional, and I feel sure that the 
show was equal to anything ever 
put on the Paris stage. 

"After the theatre we visited 
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some friends for a game of bridge 
before Lights Out.” 

The camp, too, has its own news- 
sheet, Pour Nous — sixteen pages. 
Wrote its Editor, Jean Morachini, 
recently : 

"We are not trying to make a 
profit any more than we are trying 
to favor any particular idea. 

"Our aim is to encourage the 
best in every man, so that the hours 
may seem less long and less heavy. 



. . . NEUTRALITY 

In Eire last month neutrality 
was slipping away swiftly between 
the wearied fingers of Premier 
Eamon de Valera. 

There was just nothing he could 
do about it. In this world war 
there are few neutrals left, none at 
all that have not been badly hit by 
the war’s progress. 

Eire had been hard hit in many 
ways. Now, with the arrival of 
American troops on its doorstep, 
and a promise of more, it looked 
like being in the war, feet and all. 

It is months ago since Premier 
de Valera said, "War must be 
classed as a high probability for 
Eire. 

"In speaking of the likelihood of 
our involvement in this war, we 
are not dealing with some distant, 
vague possibility.” 

He was having plenty of trouble. 
His Regular Army was far from be- 


ing fully prepared. He needed 
many more men. And although he 
appealed for them, Eirishmen 
showed no great disposition to sign 
up. 

Being freely hinted about Eire- 
land last month, was the possibility 
that it might have to come to con- 
scription — which was previously 
unthinkable. 

It was those annoying Americans 
in the north that caused all the 
trouble. They had no right to be 
there. Had not Winston Churchill 
said, "We do not need the gallant 
armies which are forming through- 
out the American union. We do 
not need them this year (1941), 
nor next year, nor any year that I 
can foresee . . . ”? 

There, however, they were — and 
they spelt trouble for Premier de 
Valera’s country. 

For, a country in which there is 
a mass of soldiers, or equipment, or 
arms, or all, is always an invitation 
to an enemy who might come try- 
ing to break up that mass of sol- 
diers before it could start moving. 

It was plain that he had to do 
something and do it quick. 

But what could he do? He had 
no force to try to throw out the 
Americans. He had no political 
weapon to force their withdrawal. 

He had only two alternatives: 
(1) He must simply shrug and 
leave them there, after a formal 
protest to Washington; or (2) 
drum up an army and try to throw 
them out. 

No. 2 was highly unlikely. 
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. . . FIGHTING TALK 

Throughout January, Australia 
was notable for the number and 
heat of its fighting-speeches. 

This did not mean that Austra- 
lia was doing nothing else but reel 
off a lot of talk. There was plenty 
doing — more than anyone in the 
know could tell the Common- 
wealth; enough to give tremen- 
dous reassurance and confidence to 
all Australians if only it could 
have been told. 

So Australian leaders did the 
next best thing: They told their 
fellow countrymen that Australia 
could and would hold — and even 
drive back, any enemy attempt to 
take their land. As best they could, 
they hinted that there was plenty 
of solid reason for confidence. 

Said Naval Minister Makin, early 
on in the month: "There are, to- 
day, concentrations of Powers 
which, I believe, can secure us 
from any menace. 

"We shall be able to resist to the 
utmost any intrusion made on the 
safety of this continent. From 
Britain and the United States of 
America, it is the green light, the 
whole way.” 

Reinforcements had come; more 
were coming. 

"As Great Britain has been to 
the Old World,” said he, "may 
this land, which represents the 
same traditions, be the living 
example of Britain, by giving to 
the South Seas such encouraging 
aspects of our integrity and loyalty 


that people at all times will trust 
our word.” 

. . . STRAW 

Later, Labor Minister Ward 
threw a straw into the wind to 
see which way it would blow. 

His job was no enviable one. 
For, although war — the real, shoot- 
ing, blasting kind of war — was 
pressing close about Australia’s 
shores, Australian labor still 
wanted more than its equitable 
pound of flesh or else it would 
strike or threaten to strike, and 
employers still wanted all the pro- 
fit they could make, come hell, 
war, or highwater. 

Into the middle of this mess — 
potential and actual — Minister 
Ward threw a thinly- veiled threat. 

Said he: “Very soon the Govern- 
ment, in carrying out the policy 
of diverting everything to the 
winning of the war will be obliged 
to take over completely many of 
the basic industries. 

"Labor has been mobilised — the 
manpower plan is to be put into 
effect without delay — and com- 
plete mobilisation of the rest of 
the nation’s resources must follow. 

"There must now be a mobilisa- 
tion of capital, and the persons di- 
recting it, to serve the interests of 
the whole nation, rather than of 
sections of the community. 

"I am satisfied that the workers 
in these circumstances, will accept 
readily the decisions of the Gov- 
ernment affecting themselves. 

“I think it would be wrong po- 
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licy to appeal to the workers for 
greater production, and to mobilise 
them completely in industry if, as 
a result of their greater produc- 
tion, profits for individuals were to 
be enhanced.” 

There, without doubt, was the 
rub. Right well. Minister Ward 
knew that his workers were un- 
willing to give everything they had 
in effort because they thought 
that the harder they worked the 
more profit it made for their em- 
ployers. 

There could be only one answer 
to that: "To satisfy the workers, 
the proper thing will be to take 
complete control of the basic in- 
dustries, allowing those who have 
capital involved in them Com- 
monwealth bond rate of interest. 

"No matter to what extent pro- 
duction is increased there should 
be nothing more for the investor. 
All the increase should benefit the 
whole community. 

"I believe that the Government, 
having taken steps to organise la- 
bor completely, must proceed to 
organise and regiment the capital 
resources of the nation. The only 
way this can be achieved is by 
complete nationalisation. 

"It is very evident that this is 
absolutely necessary and urgent, as 
big business interests, which have 
have had great influence in direct- 
ing our war effort, have failed ab- 
solutely in many directions.” 

At month’s end, it still remained 
to be seen how far Minister Ward 
would get with his ideal. Some 
such scheme would have to come 
sooner or later — despite influential 
yelps of protest, influential poli- 
tical manoeuvring; it would be 
best for it to come now, right 


. . . APPEAL 

Others of importance were 
speeches given by External Af- 
fairs Minister Evatt, Supply Minis- 
ter Beasley, and Army Minister 
Forde. 

There was no doubt that their 
words were designed for both home 
and British consumption. They 
stressed the need for greater, 
swifter aid for Malaya, greater, 
swifter recognition of the incon- 
trovertible fact that this Pacific 
War is no sideshow. 

Dr. Evatt wasted no time, no 
words. He jumped in with both 
feet braced: "The insistence of 
Australian newspapers on the need 
for greater Allied air, land, and 
naval reinforcements in Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies, is 
the correct expression of not only 
their, but Empire and American 
opinion. 

"It now seems clear that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Alexander, and the few other pub- 
lic men in Britain, who gave ut- 
terance to contrary sentiments will 
at long last learn the lesson that 
the defence of Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies, is, in 
truth, the defence of Britain, as 
well as the defence of Australia . .” 

Cried he: "It is a pity that so 
much will have to be suffered by 
gallant soldiers and innocent people 
to prove that Malaya is not a side- 
show, but a primary and vital 
struggle between the Democracies 
and the three Axis Powers . . . 

"There is a grave danger that if 
our eyes remain fixed on other 
parts of the world, we will miss 
the meaning of the cunning Axis 
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drive into the Pacific. It is not a 
Japanese drive, but an Axis drive. 
, The immediate answer to Axis 
| strategy in the Pacific is maximum 
defence in Malaya and the Nether- 
lands East Indies, now.” 

. . . STRONGER 

In the same strain, but even 

f straighter, stronger, if anything, 
was plain-spoken Minister Beasley’s 
brief piece. 

Its highlight: "If added strength 
comes immediately from this 
source (Britain), Malaya can be 
held — with enough guns, enough 
aeroplanes, enough troops to sup- 
port the heroic stand now being 
made by the A.I.F., and enough 
ships to meet the Japanese on their 
I own terms. 

"More guns, aeroplanes, troops 
i and ships must get to Malaya now. 
"The people of Britain must look 
the Empire squarely in the face. 
The fight that is on in the Pacific 
t' today is the fight for the contin- 
f uance of the British Empire. 

"Given control of Malaya, the 
I Japanese can fan westward to In- 
dia, eastward to Australia. Given 
f dominance of the Pacific, their 
Navy is free for service in the In- 
B; dian and Atlantic Oceans . . .” 

Already, he had pointed out 
ji that, "The Japanese are in New 
A Guinea, t he threshold of Austra- 
I Ha. While Malaya lasts,” he added, 
l ( "their western flank is held and 
I their eastern flank must hesitate. 

* Therefore the fight for Malaya 
is vital. It anticipates perhaps 
averts, the last great battle before 
I Australia.” 


came the month’s fightingest 
speech. Defied he: "If Japan wants 
Australia, let her come and get it 
— if she can. We shall gladly go 
more than half way to meet her. 

"Whether we are left alone or 
have the help of others, we shall 
never give in. We shall do our 
damnedest to crush Japanese mili- 
tarism once and for all.” 

His advice: "Hold on; fight; 
work; don’t moan over losses; yield 
nothing to the enemy without a 
fight; stick like leeches; the tide 
will turn. 

"It may happen that the Jap- 
anese will secure a temporary foot- 
hold on the Australian mainland. 
Everyone inside and outside Aus- 
tralia should reafise this is not im- 
possible. 

"Should it happen, our view is 
that it will not necessarily be a 
mortal blow to the Common- 
wealth, though the consequences 
will be serious. 

"We shall make the Japanese pay 
bitterly, dearly for whatever they 
might attempt. 

"Our intentions will be con- 
veyed to the enemy in the proper 
way — on the end of a bayonet, o 
with bombs. We promise our al- 
lies, as well as our enemies, that 
the Commonwealth will be a nasty 
proposition fo any aggessor.” 

It will be no picnic, the defence 
of this vast Continent of ours. It 
would be no picnic even for a na- 
tion as strong and as big as the 
United States. 

But it can be done. It will be 
done. 

For, if anyone on this earth can 
do it, Australians can. They are on 
the verge of making history for 
themselves. 


. . . FIGHTINGEST 

From Army Minister Forde 
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History in the Making 

(Continued from Page 100) 

JANUARY 19 : More and more 
Japanese troops were being landed 
on the Johore coast to cut in be- 
hind the Imperial forces. To the 
Russians fell Mojaisk, main Ger- 
man Moscow-front stronghold. 

JANUARY 20 : Methodically A.I.F. 
troops in the Muar River district 
were cleaning up Japanese infiltra- 
tion parties. From Japanese bomb- 
ers Rabaul was getting a tough 
time; a full-scale air attack had 
been made by both sea-borne and 
land aircraft. 

JANUARY 21 : According to reports 
and evidence the Japanese invaders 
in western Malaya were meeting 
with stiffer resistance. Apparently, 
too, Imperial troops in Malaya had 
received air reinforcements. In 
Tokyo, Japanese Premier General 
Tojo stood up to declare Japan’s 
war aims: (1) To secure bases; (2) 
to grab Greater East Asia’s re- 
sources; (3) to beat U.S.A. and 
Britain. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that reinforcements were 
being hurried to the south-west 
Pacific. New Guinea was getting 
more and furious air attacks. 

JANUARY 22 : Rabaul’s radio sta- 
tions were destroyed; Rabaul’s 
citizens — military and civil — had 
evacuated; communication with 
Rabaul had ceased. Although the 
Japanese were still pushing in 
Malaya, their progress was slower. 

JANUARY 23 : In New Britain, Aus- 
tralian troops were reported to be 
in action. In Malaya, the position 
was growing more and more serious. 
In Russia, the Red Army was 
sweeping along in fine style, push- 
ing everything before it. 


JANUARY 24 : According to the 
Japanese, they had made another 
landing north of Rabaul. 

In Libya, General Rommel was 
making a comeback, had begun a 
drive with his tanks. 

JANUARY 25 : Although there was 
practically no precise news from 
New Britain, the A.I.F. and Militia 
forces seemed to be holding positions 
across the western end of 
the Rabaul Peninsula; meantime 
R.A.A.F. bombers had gone to 
work on Japanese ships in Rabaul 
harbor, scoring some direct hits. 

In Malaya, two Australian units 
had written history by holding up 
the enemy for four days while the 
main line was withdrawn. Cut off, 
they were forced to fight their way 
home again in small, independent 
groups. 

Withdrawals in Malaya and 
Burma went on steadily. The 
Japanese were now within about 80 
miles of Singapore. 

JANUARY 26 : In the Macassar 
Strait a Japanese convoy, 100 
ships strong, was trapped and 
taking one of the biggest plaster- 
ings ever ladled out. 

In the Philippines, General Mac- 
Arthur and his men had smashed 
a Japanese attack, were still solid 
and full of fight. In Libya, General 
Rommel had made an advance. 

JANUARY 27 : In London’s House 
of Commons, Priminister Churchill 
made a long-awaited speech, giving 
Australia representation on the 
Empire War Cabinet. On the up- 
grade was Imperial air activity in 
Burma; on die downgrade was Im- 
perial land resistance in Malaya. 
Japan’s big convoy was still be- 
ing pounded. 
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LONDON BLITZ RECREATED IN FILM 

This still looks the real thing, only Kleig lights at top give it away. Streets 
London's bombed dockside, reconstructed as they were on September 7, 1940. a 
filmed in Unpublished Story." A.F.S. men who fought the great fires appear 
the fire-fighting scenes. Homeless tube-dwellers take part in shelter scenes. 
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A RUSSIAN RATA FIGHTER RAMS A CERMAN DORNIER 

A speciality in which Russian lighter pilots are now indulging is the art ol ram- 
ming enemy planes. This has almost become a cult with some dare-devil 
squadrons. The art of ramming consists of knocking off a vulnerable piece of 
your opponent's machine in mid-air and sending him spinning to earth. There are 
various methods by which this feat is accomplished, but the most approved (and 
also the most difficult) is to nibble off bits of the enemy bomber's tail with your 

(Continued overleaf) 
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A RUSSIAN FIGHTER NIBBLES THE BOMBER'S TAIL WITH 


HIS AIRSCREW THIS IS THE MORE CAREFUL AND PRECISE METHOD OF RAMMING 



whirling propeller blades. More than thirty cases of successful mid-air ramming 
have been reported by the Russians since the beginning of the war. It is admitted 
that Soviet airmen have sometimes lost their lives in this dangerous pastime, but 
to exchange a fighter plane for a bomber is considered a profitable exchange! 
the picture on previous page shows how a "reckless" pilot goes about the job 


of ramming: the tail unit is the vulnerable spot — to attack elsewhere would 
be suicide. The Russian fighter, nicely timing his dive, swoops on the tail of the 
bomber, and if luck is with him he can get away with very little damage to him- 
self. The picture above shows the more finished method of attack — by a series 
of "nibbles" at the tail. 
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THESE PICTURES NEED REVERSING 
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THESE MEN SAW THAT IT WAS DONE 



Marshal Timoshenko, People's Commis- 
sar ol Defence, in command of fhe 
central sector. 


Marshal Shaposhnikoff, former Czarist 
officer, serving in Moscow as Stalin's 
adviser. 



PlZTl-, V ° r ° 3hiIo,f ' *"» ma * shal « Marshal Budenny, the Cossack, organ- 
Soviet High Command, in charge ol ised new armies behind the front 
northern sector. 
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"Tune in and see how we're going!" 
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LISA CRENELLE 

Every child is bom with initiative, energy and 
enthusiasm — virtues which can be wisely directed. 


"All our lives,” snapped the 
woman in grey, "Ned and I have 
slaved and sacrificed to give our 
children some advantages. And 
what’s the result? 

“Young Ned can’t get any work. 
And my Nancy, a fine job her col- 
lege education got her — making 
hats in a third-rate wholesale 
house!” She gave a bitter shrug. 

I’d heard it all before — perhaps 
even said it. Parents seem so help- 
less nowadays. “Taxes take the 
money piled up for the children.” 
“A small business can hardly ex- 
ist.” "A college education does 
anything but ensure a job.” “With 
the world as it is, children need 
advantages as never before, and we 
parents are helpless to do a thing 
for them. . . .” 

Are we? 

What advantages “don’t count 
any more?” Of course, it’s foolish 
not to admit the value of money. 
But how often has inherited wealth 
really proved an advantage in terms 
of happiness or fulfilment? And 
that "good little business . . . that 
piece of property. . . .” Even in 
the good old days neighborhoods 
changed for the worse and made 
that little business or piece of pro- 
perty a liability. Or perhaps the 
son and heir was better fitted to 
be an actor than to run the family 
business. Taking over something 
ready-made certainly didn’t make 


much call on his ability to build 
something of his own. 

“Nothing like a good education,” 
to be sure. But does a college de- 
gree necessarily mean a good edu- 
cation? Certainly not when the 
bearer thinks he’s too good for any- 
thing but a white collar job. Or 
if he received his degree without 
studying (which is quite common) . 

It’s natural for all good par- 
ents to work to make their child- 
ren’s lives easier by giving them 
certain material advantages they 
didn’t have themselves. Natural, 
too, in this changing and difficult 
period of history, to feel at a loss. 
True it is that many things we 
have always thought of as advant- 
ages can’t be counted on any more. 
And since it is true, if parents 
want to give their children ad- 
vantages to-day they must look 
elsewhere. 

They must look in. They must 
re-discover the only real advant- 
ages that any child, man or woman 
could ever count on — advantages 
that every normal child possesses at 
birth. What is this unbeatable hand 
that a child is born with, you ask? 

1. A child is born believing. Be- 
lieving in himself, in you and in 
life. He is born with confidence, 
with pride and with a certain 
knowledge of what he wants. 

2. A normal child is born with 
initiative, energy, enthusiasm, cur- 
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iosity; with the desire to experi- 
ment and to learn. 

3. A child is born without fear. 
Fear is unnatural to him. 

But too often we rob children 
of the advantages they are born 
with, until they arrive at matur- 
ity stripped and defenceless. Yes, 
defenceless, no matter how many 
material advantages they may or 
may not have been given. 

What to do about it? Well, we 
mustn’t worry so much about giv- 
ing our children advantages as 
about preserving, supporting and 
developing the advantages that are 
their birthright. 

A child isn’t naturally fearful. 
Yet he is quick to acquire fear. If 
a dog knocks a small child down, 
he is thereafter in deadly terror of 
dogs. If, however, his parents were 
to give him a puppy of his own, 
then in short order his unholy fear 
of dogs would vanish. 

A child is quick to sense fear, 
too, in his mother’s voice or in his 
father’s eyes; for fear is as con- 
tagious as measles. An over- 
anxious parent makes a timid child. 
Little Willie falls down, then looks 
to his mother before setting up a 
howl. If mother just smiles calmly, 
up he gets and trots off to play 
again, the smart and shock forgot- 
ten. If mother thinks nothing of 
it, it is nothing. So, without words 
and without the child’s knowledge, 
mother gives her first lesson in 
courage. When Willie suffers a 
defeat at school, in study or at 
play, he should receive neither re- 
proach nor much sympathy, but a 
quiet, confident urging to go back 
and try again. And when he does, 
whether the next try brings him 
failure or success, he deserves 


praise and encouragement, because 
he has shown courage. 

You must believe in your child’s 
courage, take it for granted, and he 
won’t let you down. Put on a 
brave front yourself, for if fear is 
contagious, so is courage. 

A child loves to experiment. But 
experiments of any kind usually 
involve a mess, so they are forbid- 
den to little Willie. Of course, it 
isn’t necessary for his experiments 
to turn the house into a pig pen. 
But it is necessary that he not be 
discouraged from experimenting at 
all. Because the instinct to ex- 
periment is the instinct to know, 
to be sure, to prove, and on that 
instinct is based the only true edu- 
cation. Discourage his experi- 
ments and you are handicapping 
him much more cruelly than if you 
were to deprive him of a college 
education. Encourage him, and 
you give him a priceless advantage. 

Curiosity is akin to experiment- 
ing, and also appears to be rather 
pointless and very annoying to 
many parents. Those questions! 
What one of us hasn’t been driven 
crazy by them? And yet what 
sacrifices we make to give our 
children a fancy education — after 
we have successfully crushed that 
first instinctive desire to learn! 
What good is school or college to 
a boy or girl who is no longer curi- 
ous to learn? 

If Willie is forever asking ques- 
tions about animals, the thing to do 
is to try to answer his questions, 
and if you can’t, say you don’t 
know and look up the answer. 
Show him how to look it up him- 
self. Give him books, each one 
more advanced. And you’ll see him 
gradually acquire a taste for study, 
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for thoroughness and accuracy. 
Always encourage him to go to an 
authority for his answer ... to 
satisfy his curiosity fully and com- 
pletely. Then, if you go broke 
and can’t afford a college education 
for him, you may be sure he’ll get 
his education somehow. And he 
won’t be a man who is likely to go 
jobless long, no matter what the 
set-up he finds himself in. 

Children are naturally respon- 
sible, I think. But so often we de- 
stroy this desire for, and pride in, 
responsibility, either by giving 
them none or by making it a pun- 
ishment. Like everything else, re- 
sponsibility is a habit, and to de- 
velop even a natural instinct into 
something solid you need a little in- 
centive; if not money, pride; if not 
pride, love — for example, a boy’s 
love for his dog of whom he takes 

Here again, show the child you 
believe in him. If you tell Willie 
you know you can count on him 
(even if you have a doubt), he 
isn’t likely to let you down. Once 
established, the sense of responsi- 
bility is there for good, and it’s the 
responsible man who is wanted and 
needed, who gets the job and keeps 
it. 

Pride, in children as well as in 
grown-ups, can be either a great 
advantage or a bad handicap. 
Which it is depends on the parents. 
For what do you praise your child? 
For being handsome, or for being 
brave? For an ability that comes 
easy to him, or for a real effort at 
something which comes hard? Do 
you make him feel that he can be 
proud of himself because you know 
he can take it, because you know 
he’s honest, kind, responsible, able 


and courageous? Teach him to be 
proud of himself for what he is, 
not for what he has (by virtue of 
his father’s good job, or his own 
gift of good looks). Teach him to 
be as proud of a good job done with 
his hands as one accomplished with 
his head — and he’ll surely get along. 

"I don’t know what I want, I 
can’t make up my mind.” Is there 
anything more pathetic than these 
people who have never learned how 
to make a decision? Yet every 
child is born with the desire to de- 
cide things for himself. But again, 
it is annoying to wait while Willie 
decides, fumbles, makes a wrong 
decision. So his parents decide for 
him. It is easier, quicker, and he 
will have a happier day. A hap- 
pier day, but perhaps not so happy 
a future. 

It’s easy to say, do this, do that, 
this is so, this isn’t so. But such 
an attitude breeds laziness, and the 
child finally won’t even try to 
make his own decisions. Making 
decisions that are right is hard 
work for a child and requires a 
parent’s patience. But what a tre- 
mendous advantage to reach ma- 
turity practised in thinking things 
out for yourself! 

So how can we best give this 
precious security to our children? 
By a bank account, a little busi- 
ness, a fancy education? Those 
things never spelled security for 
anyone — any time. There isn’t 
and never was any security except 
a man’s courage, his developed 
ability, his belief in himself. Secur- 
ity isn’t a bank account, it’s a state 
of mind — a state of mind built up 
by the development of those natu- 
ral advantages that are every child’s 
by birth. — Woman, U.S.A. 
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Most cherished desire of the men of the 
’ tubes" is a hot bath. And no wonder—. 


A brilliant moonlit night and 
“H.M. Submarine XYZ” lay roll- 
ing easily on the surface to the long 
slow swell of the Mediterranean. 

The "tube” had come up at night 
to charge her batteries with the 
special engines which cannot run 
under the surface — they consume 
too much vital oxygen down there. 

The crew were filling their lungs 
with the welcome and reviving salt 
air after a long cruise "down be- 
low.” 

_ The dull glow of hand-cupped 
cigarettes, a muttered scatter of 
conversation and a quick laugh as 
they relaxed after the hours of 
tense expectancy submerged under 
the blue Mediterranean. 

Suddenly a lookout jerked up- 
right. A klaxon buzzed insistently 
inside the open conning tower, 
brought instant life to the sub- 
marine, and warned the crew to 
action posts for a crash dive. 

"Diving stations,” cracked out 
the voice of the young bearded 
commander down . the speaking 
tube. His tunic breast carried the 
ribbons of the D.S.O. and the 
D.S.C. 

"Diving stations,” quickly flash- 
ed and echoed through the "tube” 
from the conning tower. 

The lookouts were the last down 
the ladder. 

Then, the clang of the hatchway, 
the quick snap of the safety clips 
as they were driven home and the 
conning tower was made water- 


tight. The rapid padding and 
shuffle of the rubber shod feet of 
the crew along the narrow iron 
gangway and then a quiet expect- 
ancy. 

The thrill and imperceptible 
quickening of the heart beat known 
only to men who have stood by in 
a submarine waiting through those 
long moments before the order — 
"Submerge.” 

After that it was like a silent 
film as each man quietly but with 
quick precision carried out his job 
of crash diving the submarine. No 
one spoke. It was a busy silence 
inside the "tube.” The whirr of 
dynamos. The hiss of valves. 

Outside, the rush and swish of 
surging water as the tanks filled 
and H.M. Submarine XYZ sub- 
merged. 

The lookout had spotted the 
ghostly outline of a surface ship. 
No time to identify her. Too risky 
also. 

The "tube” was submerging at 
the rate of about one foot a second, 
and leaving a thin white wash be- 
hind her. 

The dozen members of the crew 
at their stations in the control 
room quietly carried on, but you 
could almost hear them thinking 
aloud. Each had the same 
thought— "Had the 'tube’ been 
spotted?” They would soon know. 
Meanwhile they acted out their 
silent film. 

A silent film of the drama of 
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life or death, but to those men it« 
was crash dive routine. 

The periscope is being wound up 
through the floor and the com- 
mander is peering through the eye- 
pieces with his jacket flung over his 
head. 

He looks like the old-time photo- 
grapher taking the family picture 
on the beach. The same tense 
stance to get the "picture” in the 
right focus. And there the like- 
ness ends. 

The young commander whistles 
as he sucks in his breath. The men 
in the control room glance at each 
other and poise ready for action. 

"An Italian tanker and a perfect 
'sitter’ ” hisses the commander. A 
few swift orders, as rapidly carried 
out, and the submarine changes 
course slightly as she is carefully 
manoeuvred on to the target. 

The next few seconds lasted 
hours. With the periscope just 
tipping out of the water the order 
was given . . . 

"Steady. Number one tube. 
Fire!” Then, a pause and "Steady. 
Number two tube. Fire!” 

Nobody spoke in the control 
room. The young commander 
crouched under his jacket, his eyes 
glued to the rubber rimmed eye- 
pieces. 

Seconds later a great explosion 
shook the submarine and the men 
eased their grip on the supports. 
Then a second explosion. 

Still the tense silence in the con- 
trol room. Only the commander, 
under his jacket, knew what was 
happening. "Stand by to surface,” 
he ordered. 

Almost before the last repercus- 
sion had died away the "tube” had 
broken the surface and the peri- 


scope was wound down again. 

Two of the crew flung back the 
hatchway cover and the com- 
mander sprang up the conning 
tower ladder. 

He beckoned up his second in 
command — a youthful Sub-lieulcn- 
ant. Both shaded their eyes and 
peered across at the tanker now 
slowly heeling over. 

Her crew were pulling away 
from the tanker in three of her 
boats. 

The commander rapped out a 
quick order down the speaking tube 
and one of the crew groped his way 
up with one hand on the ladder. In 
the other hand he carried a can of 
paint and a brush. 

The man grinned widely as he 
painted up the fifth chevron on the 
conning tower of H.M. Submarine 
XYZ. 

Two Italian tankers, one supply 
ship, and two of Mussolini’s troop 
ships ... 

The men of H.M. submarines 
volunteer for the service. There is 
a hazardous thrill and fascination 
about "tubes” which attract volun- 

^ Life in a submarine at sea is 

Let me take you aboard a “tube” 
of the latest class. About 270 feet 
long, she has a displacement of 
about 1,400 tons. A narrow iron 
passage runs the length of the sub- 
marine from the torpedoes in the 
stern to the stokers in the bows. It 
might be the corridor of a train. 
Two men pass each other with diffi- 
culty. 

A curtain separates each mess 
from the narrow gangway. Just 
like a cubicle in a hairdressing 
saloon. 
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Near the torpedoes live the sea- 
men. Then petty officers and the 
engine-room artificers, and then the 
tiny wardroom. 

Next to the wardroom is the 
only separate cubicle in the "tube,” 
the tiny cabin where the com- 
mander sleeps on top of the con- 
trol room. 

At sea it is two hours on and 
four hours off endlessly, repeatedly. 
On patrol they have their main 
meal at night. Generally the only 
hot meal, because on the surface 
the cold night air seeps down 
through the conning tower and 
lifts the heaviness out of their lungs 
and off their heads. 

Appetites sharpen and they are 
able to eat with more enjoyment 
than down under the surface. 

Submarine men are a silent race. 
They don't talk much. Talking 
uses up vital and valuable oxygen 
when they are diving. They use 
"tube” language, sign conversation 
known only to Royal Navy subma- 

The Admiralty allows extra pay 
to submarine men when they are 
actually out on patrol for "Hard 
lying.” 

M Wol Con,. * 


“Hard lying” pay is an old cus- 
tom handed down by Navy tra- 
dition for small and uncomfortable 
ships. Nowadays, only subma- 
rines get “hard lying” pay. 

An experienced submarine of- 
ficer told me, "It is damned cold 
down below in cold seas and 
damned hot in warm seas. 

"It can happen that a crew of a 
'tube' may go for weeks without 
being able to peel off their clothes. 

"The nearest approach to heaven 
for a 'tube' man after a few weeks’ 
patrol is a hot bath. 

" 'Tube' men talk about baths 
and favorite meals with detail, 
knowledge and relish when they 
are 'charging' on the surface at 
nights.” 

Average pay with danger or 
"hard lying” money works out at 
about 8/ to 8/6 a day. 

Navy tradition has it, "Once a 
'tube' man always a 'tube' man.” 

It is hard lying, hard meals, and 
hard living down below in a sub- 
marine, but there is never a lack of 
volunteers for His Majesty’s 
"tubes.” — Everybody’s Weekly, 

London. 


A coloured parson was telling one of liis flock that if he did 
not mend his ways he would go to a place where there would be 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth. 

"I hab no teeth,” said the erring one. 

South’ A frUM 1 Wl11 be pr0vided '” replled the parson . — The Outspan, 


One Sunday the cure in a village church preached a sermon 
““’a 1 " 5 “at the whole congregation was in tears, except one 
_ A . fter the servic e was over, the cure approached the un- 
responsive one, and out of curiosity asked him why he did not 
weep with the rest. “Well," replied the man, "you see X don't 
belong to this parish .”— Told by the late Henri Bergson. 
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"And now folks it's match point, as Bagnall lines up to serve . . . and there it 
skims just picking the back line, but Hoy is there and with a beautiful half volloy, 
he returns a splendid shot! But wait, it goes high into the air and Bagnall rushon 
in for the kill. There's grim determination on his face as he brings his racquet 
up in a beautiful arc, but oh ... oh wait, something seems to have gone wrong 
with the lighting system. . . " 
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SELMA SHAW 

W hen business jails oj] in the retail business this 
organisation checks why . . . starting with the saleshands. 


The housewife trying to decide 
between two appealing frocks in a 
dress shop, the travelling salesman 
joking with a bellhop, an inquisi- 
tive car buyer — these and other 
customers may not always be what 
they seem. They may be of that 
corps of professional "shoppers” 
whose business it is to play to the 
hilt the roles of housewife, trav- 
elling salesman, car buyer — indeed, 
any standard customer part. Their 
job, as employees of an original 
and unusual service, is to find out 
how the man behind the counter 
reacts upon the man before the 
counter. 

Employers have little way of 
knowing how intelligently their 
customers are dealt with except, 
perhaps, when business falls off or 
complaints come in. By then, 
irreparable damage has been done. 
Let the management apply as much 
balm as it likes — the sting may 
diminish, but the trauma will re- 

What’s the remedy? To dismiss 
the offender, start from scratch 
with a new employee, fling him in- 
to the commercial world with a 
slogan and a warning — and then 
trust to chance? No, thought 
Will and Mark Bernstein twenty- 
five years ago in New York. Mark 
held a job as head of the service 
department for a chain chemist. 
Will held a similar job with an- 


other chain of stores. Why not do 
this work for others? Surely, they 
argued, there were dozens of busi- 
nesses which needed to know where 
the shortcomings of their staffs 
lay, and prevented them from reap- 
ing maximum harvests. Employ- 
ees could be taught the errors of 
their ways, once the errors were 
spotted, with a double-headed re- 
sult: Eliminate much expensive 
firing, increase sales. 

Will and Mark combined first 
names and put out a sign: Will- 
mark Service. In the beginning, 
they were their own legmen, cov- 
ering all the territory they could 
handle, accumulating a treasury of 
business lore. Just as a stetho- 
scope detects thoradic flaws, so did 
Will and Mark listen for flaws — 
however faint — in the heart of 
commerce. The result of every 
probe meant another dollar, an ad- 
ditional job. But they did not stop 
at informing employers what kind 
of service their customers were, 
getting. They added a supplemen- 
tary branch of first aid to employ- 
ers whereby the latter learned what 
clients ought to be getting. By 
accurately counting commercial 
chickens before they were hatched, 
Willmark pointed the way to new 
enterprises. So happy were the 
consequences that Will and Mark 
added advisory service to their or- 
iginal shopping function. 
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To-day, this firm cobwebs the 
country with thirty strategically- 
located branches. The founders 
are still on the job, but they have 
been augmented by 900 employees, 
who work in 1110 cities daily for 
a varied clientele. 

The organisation tests, teaches 
and corrects. Methods of testing 
vary according to the job at hand. 
A hotel test might begin when an 
agent steps off a train and inquires 
of the stationmaster, “What’s a 
good hotel in this town?” A res- 
taurant test might open with the 
agent’s sauntering about vainly 
looking for a table. 

This is not the snooper’s delight, 
however. The accent is on pre- 
vention rather than detection. In- 
deed, signs are generally put up in 
advance of such checkups to put 
the personnel on its toes. 

If these trained investigators are 
detection-proof, it is simply be- 
cause they studiously refrain from 
peeking under beds for dust, pinch- 
ing the waitress behind her back, 
or deliberately sparring with sales- 
people. In short, they are no more 
than well-mannered patrons — ex- 
cept in that they are more accur- 
ate in their observation. "I’ve been 
waiting for ages!” is a common 
complaint of shoppers. A clock 
measures the time when these 
agents shop. 

"The service here is awful!” is 
another grouch. In exactly what 
way? To reproduce accurately the 
entire over-the-counter picture of 
the employee, the organisation has 
devised a percentage basis test for 
individual employees. These Sales 
Quotient Buyers cover every phase 
of selling, which the shopper checks 
and adds up to secure the em- 


ployee’s numerical rating. When 
teaching time comes, weaknesses 
peek out through figures. 

“Business is terrible!” What, 
precisely, is at fault? Investiga- 
tors in a series of surveys bought 
items from 1000 different clerks, to 
test their techniques at suggestive 
selling — influencing customers to 
buy more. More than 200 clerks 
tagged a feeble "And what else?” 
and "Will that be all?” onto the 
end of their sale. Nearly 150 did 
make specific suggestions, but even 
these sagged in the middle: "Got 
plenty of stockings?” and "You 
wouldn’t be interested in any ties, 
would you?” Worse, some let slip 
such boners as “Do you use an as- 
tringent? You’re oily around the 
nose, you know.” 

From the organisation’s inspira- 
tional pamphlets, employees are 
taught the ultimate in sales psy- 
chology and technique. “We have 
a new model shoe that will look 
perfect on a small foot like yours,” 
was a line recommended to a shoe 
store — to its profit. 

COMMUNITY CRISIS 
One of the most unusual of the 
organisation’s testing jobs was un- 
dertaken at the request of the 
Chamber of Commerce for a cer- 
tain city. For months, its bewil- 
dered merchants had sat by and 
watched townspeople get into their 
automobiles and drive thirteen 
miles to another town for mer- 
chandise readily obtained at home. 
Why? As trade dwindled to the 
danger point, the merchants fin- 
ally banded together and asked the 
Chamber of Commerce to act as 
their intermediary in calling the 
experts, supplying the funds with 
which to do so. 
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Investigators then made 1000 
contacts, divided between the 
shops and the residents of both 
cities. The findings were various 
and interesting, comprising the 
general run of inefficiency and com- 
plaints. Of these, perhaps two 
were most enlightening. In some 
of the stores, salespeople did not 
even know what was in their news- 
paper advertisements. When cus- 
tomers came in to see those "49.9 5 
coats reduced to 29.95 dollars,” the 
salesgirls would either deny the ex- 
istence of such coats or confess 
ignorance of the matter. 

Most astonishing was the reve- 
lation that the delivery service of 
the shops eighteen miles away was 
actually better than that right at 
home. Altogether a sorry assort- 
ment of facts, which curative edu- 


cation completely reversed. 

When textbook teaching palls, 
the firm runs stimulating promo- 
tion schemes. An executive with 
200 dozen pairs of silk stockings 
to sell at a bargain price asked the 
salesgirls in all departments of the 
store to mention the sale to their 
customers. Professional shoppers, he 
announced further, would be on 
hand to see if his request was being 
carried out. 

The next day, ten astonished 
girls who had mentioned the sale 
to their customers received a one- 
dollar bill and a personal note of 
thanks. The fifteen who had fail- 
ed to do so received nothing. The 
reward was negligible, the psychol- 
ogy was not. In two days the 
stockings were sold out. — "Balti- 
more Sun,” U.S.A. 


cHondon. cHaualii — 
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“Adam Had Four Sons,” at 12.10, 3.0, 5.60, and 8.30. 

This week-end I had the latest variety of the quick one. It 
is the whisky “V” — three drops and a splash. — “Peterborough" in 
The Daily Telegraph, London. 

From 1937 to 1940 Britain was governed by an oligarchy com- 
posed of the late Premier, a subservient Cabinet, and a hundred 
odd blind and dumb caryatids of the stucco temple of appease- 
ment. This oligarchy was supported tooth and nail by The Times — 
teeth masked by a complacent and omniscient grin, nails neatly 
gloved in impeccable periods.— Letter in Time and Tide, London. 


Is this the very latest addition to the comic lore of the 
evacuee? Two East End mothers discussing probable duration of 
War: ‘Well, I seen it said that it may go on for thirty years.” 
Eavans above! Why, our little Albert would be forty-two when 
he came 'ome from Wales!” — Editor’s Postscript, in The War 
Illustrated, London. 


Philosophy is the discovery that you might be worse off than 
you are. — Irish Digest, Dublin. 

Sign on a Shanghai tailoring shop: Respectable ladies having 
fits upstairs. — Robert M. MacGregor in This Week Magazine. 
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CAREY FORD 


On the mailer o/ hoarding, the money miser has 
his virtues, lor money doesn't eat up SPACE. 


There are three kinds of women: 
women who save things because 
they might come in handy some 
time ; women who save things be- 
cause it seems a shame to throw 
them away, and women who save 
things because you never can tell, 
I know, because I married all three. 

I have no objection to my wife’s 
saving thirilgS like (if I may offer 
a suggestion) money. I am a great 
admirer, too, of the female robin 
who collects string and bright- 
coloured bits of cloth and the bro- 
ken handle of a china cup, and 
carries them off to line her nest. 

But my wife isn’t a female robin. 
And when she starts collecting 
string and bright-colored bits of 
cloth and the broken handle of a 
china cup — not to mention a whole 
basementful of glass jars, several 
hundred empty pasteboard boxes, 
the cover of a teapot which has 
been missing for years, a mahjong 
set with three pieces lost, and a 
collection of keys that don’t fit 
anything — then I think it’s high 
time to put my foot down. The 
only trouble is, in our house there 
isn’t any room any more to put my 
foot down. 

Take my wife’s collection of 
glass jars. For some years, it seems, 
my wife has been hoarding empty 
jars. Whenever she sees an olive jar 
or pickle jar or peanut butter jar. 


she pounces on it with an eager 
cry, soaks off the label, washes the 
jar carefully and stores it in the 
basement. 

At present the collection extends 
from one end of the basement to 
the other and all the way up the 
basement stairs to the top landing, 
where I step on them each morn- 
ing as I start down to the furnace, 
effectively speeding me on my way. 
And when I struggle to my feet 
and ask my wife, not unkindly, 
just what the blank-blank she 
wants all those blank-blank jars 
for, she replies vaguely that they’ll 
be just the thing sometime if she 
decides to preserve. "They’ll come 
in handy,” she explains, rinsing out 
a mayonnaise jar and setting it on 
a basement shelf, "in case I put 
up.” 

I’ve never seen my wife, as she 
calls it, put up. I’ve never seen 
her pickle a peach or spice a grape 
or dill a pickle. The only thing 
she’s ever preserved is a frigid sil- 
ence the night I came home at 4 
a.m. But still she goes on setting 
jars on shelves, and still I go on 
knocking them off again. The only 
solution is to dig a new basement 
out in the backyard and not tell 
my wife. 

The women who save things be- 
cause it seems a shame to throw 
them out, usually start with string. 
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My wife will never cut the string 
when she opens a package, but will 
spend from IS to 20 minutes un- 
tying each knot and winding the 
string very carefully into a little 
ball. Then she unwraps the paper 
and folds it in half and in half 
again, and smooths it with her 
hand. Then she puts the string and 
the paper inside the empty box, and 
takes the box upstairs and puts it 
in the attic. And when I ask her 
very politely why the blank-blank 
she does 'that, she replies that it 
would be too bad to throw out a 
perfectly good box. “Suppose you 
needed a box,” she says, "and you 
didn’t have one.” 

All right,” I say. "When you 
needed one, you could get it.” 

"Yes, but if you already had it,” 
she cries, “then you wouldn’t.” 

And in the meantime our attic 
is full and all the closets on the 
second floor are full and you can’t 
get up and down die hall any more 
without leaping; and it’s only a 
matter of time, as I see it, before 
the boxes will work their way 
down from the second floor, and 
the jars will work their way up to 
the first floor, and they will meet, 
and then we’ll have to board up 
the house and move to a new one. 

It won’t have a basement or an at- 
tic, though. 

Another thing women can’t re- 
sist saving is old medicine bottles, 
about a quarter full. On the 
theory that it would be too bad to 
throw them out because they cost 
money, the average woman (my 
wife, for instance) will hoard 
every prescription she ever had 
filled, long after the malady has 
been cured. Our medicine cabinet 
alone contains at least 200 mysteri- 


ous pill boxes, half-empty bottles 
labelled vaguely, "1 teaspoonful 
every 3 hours for the first hour,” 
and jars of slightly yellowed 
ointments that give no explanation 
but smell terrible. ("Let me see 
dear, would that be the time you 
got poison ivy?”) . But— if I want 
an aspirin, I have to go to the 
chemist. 

Perhaps the most familiar of all 
is the sentimental saver. Take, 
for example, our friends the 
Snaths. Mrs. Snath was a very 
nice woman, but she saved things 
for sentimental reasons. 

She saved every place card, every 
theatre programme, and every ship’s 
menu, and kept them all in her 
desk. She saved the flowers she 
wore when she was married to Mr. 
Snath, a lock of hair from Mr. 
Snath’s moustache when he shaved 
it off, some lace d’oyleys from her 
trousseau that she made with her 
own two hands, a piece of her wed- 
ding cake in a white box tied with 
a ribbon, a yellowed stack of news- 
paper clippings from the society 
column of the local newspaper 
announcing their engagement, and 
her bridal veil. 

She saved all Mr. Snath’s baby 
pictures that his mother had been 
saving, a hand-painted napkin ring 
from the honeymoon they spent to- 
gether in the Catskills, and a com- 
plete pictorial record of their sum- 
mer at Asbury Park. She saved so 
many souvenirs of their long and 
happy married life together that 
pretty soon there wasn’t any room 
in the house for Mr. Snath, and he 
had to move out and take a room 
at the Club. He’s still very fond 
of Mrs. Snath, of course, and he 
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writes to her every day. She saves 
all his letters. 

It’s in the case of women who 
save things because you never can 
tell, however, that the acquisitive 
instinct of the female reaches its 
height. Savers falling into this 
third category (such as my wife) 
may be grouped as follows: 

1. Women who save little pieces 
of cloth. ("You never can tell 
when you’re going to want to 
patch something.”) 

2. Women who save buttons, 
("You never know when you’ll 
need a button.”) 

3. Women who save one left- 
hand glove. ("You never can tell 
when you’ll have a right-hand 
glove.”) 

Don’t women know they can’t 
take it with ’em? 


I realise, of course, that a man 
can’t view these feminine foibles 
too harshly. The fact that men 
never save tilings— that is, useless 
things — should serve to make them 
tolerant. Oh, maybe now and 
then a man might put away a few 
things in a closet, or in a bureau 
drawer, or under the guest room 
bed. In my own closet, for ex- 
ample, are a couple of old hats — 
well, maybe a dozen — ; several old 
pairs of pants that I plan to use if 
I ever work in the garden; part of 
a rowing machine; and a silk hat 

But after all, as I tell my wife, 
they all come in handy some- 
time, and it really seems a shame to 
throw them out, and besides you 
never can tell . . . 

— Better Homes and Garden, 
U.S.A. 


Ferenc jVIolnar, the playwright, was once' called as a witness 
in a lawsuit. The trial was set to begin at nine in the morning. 
Mr. Molnar, who had never risen before noon even with insomnia 
seriously questioned his ability to appear in court on time 
Elaborate preparations were made to temper him for the ordeal’ 
For two weeks preceding, he was wakened a few minutes earlier 
each day, until finally when the date of the litigation arrived, it 
was felt that he could withstand the shock. 

Promptly at 8.30 on the morning of the trial, he was jostled 
out of bed. His eyes still heavy with sleep, he stumbled through 
his breakfast and at 8.50 was on the street waiting for a cab. 

As he stood there dazedly, streams of people passed him on 
their way to work, and the sidewalks were filled with bustling 
humanity. Leaning wearily against the building, he watched the 
hurrying pedestrians dully; then mumbled under his breath- 
. ‘ My ^ od! £ re the y all witnesses?” — E. E. Edgar, in The 
Chicago News, V.B.A. 


Charles Lamb was giving a talk at a mixed gathering and 
someone m the crowd hissed. A deep silence followed. Finally 
Lamb calmly said, “There are only three things that hiss: a 
goose, a snake, and a fool. Come forth and be identified." 
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T. T. STEIGER HALEY 


(/ the girl has 

The Lango word for marriage 
might be translated as “The hand- 
ing over of marriage goods.” All 
my Lango friends said that I was a 
liar to suggest that Englishmen do 
not give their parents-in-law any- 
thing on marriage. They looked 
upon this as a grossly immoral 
idea. 

Lately a chief got married and 
had to hand over the following 
goods: 130 shillings with a box for 
them; 10 pieces of women’s cloth- 
ing with a box; 10 pieces of men’s 
clothing; 9 pieces of clothing for 
mother-in-law; 2 hoe-blades; 10 
spear-heads; 2 sacks of sugar; 2 
sacks of salt; 4 packets of tea; 10 
chickens; 3 pairs of shoes; 5 hats; 
a bicycle; 3 large he-goats; 10 
pots; 8 head of cattle; 2 alumin- 
ium saucepans; a kettle; tobacco 
and cigarettes. 

That, of course, was the price 
of a chief marrying. But any girl 
would be considered unlucky to be 
married with less than 4 head of 
cattle, a few hoes and spears, some 
tobacco and ten shillings. The ca- 
pacity of the boy’s family is taken 
into account when arranging the 
marriage settlement. Certain 
fathers hold out for a big settle- 
ment, and so hinder their daugh- 
ters’ marriages. 

The older generation complain 
that boys and girls marry much 
too young. The result is that 


in Uganda, especialtv 

there are many divorces, as the 
girl does not know how to look 
after her husband. Both young 
and old also say that the marriage 
goods are so costly that boys find 
it very difficult to get married. 
Young men say that, in view of 
the laxity of women, the expense 
of marriage is a really serious mat- 

The marriage goods are divided 
among the girl’s family in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Girl’s mother’s brother: 1 heifer. 

Girl’s father’s younger brother: 
1 bull. 

Girl’s father’s elder brother: 1 
bull. 

Girl’s father’s sister: a bull 

which is kept for her son. 

Girl’s mother: various goods for 
her personal use. 

Girl’s father: money and other 
goods, and rest of the cattle. 

Upon the marriage of each 
daughter the person next in senior- 
ity to the last receiver of a bull 
comes in for his share. 

What are the purpose and func- 
tions of the marriage goods? Form- 
erly the system made it the in- 
terest of the fathers and mothers 
to bring up their daughters well, 
to teach them to cook well and to 
be very moral. For failure in these 
respects would mean that the girl 
could not find a husband willing 
to find a large settlement for her. 
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The practice also formed a link 
between the various groups of rel- 
atives as a result of the division 
of the cattle, and a strong link 
between the two clans affected. 

As a further result of the divi- 
sion of the cattle all relations, in 
addition to the clan, were interest- 
ed in seeing that the couple were 
suitably matched and not likely to 
want to divorce each other. All 
girls were forced to marry. For 
without the marriage cattle thus 
realized their brothers could not 
marry. Further, the marriage goods 
ensured good treatment for the 
wife at the hands of her husband, 
and, owing to the pressure of her 
relations, the wife’s good treatment 
- of her husband. Divorce was les- 
sened. It set a limit to the num- 
ber of wives a man could have. 

The tradition also ensured that 
the boy was in a position to rear 
a family. For, if he received all 
his marriage goods from a wealthy 
father and uncles, this was a sure- 
ty that he had wealth behind him. 
While, if he was poor, he was 
driven to work hard. He would 
set far more value on a wife whom 
he had won by the sweat of his 
brow. The importance of making 
a wise choice and not entering 
upon marriage light-heartedly was 
emphasized by the trouble and dif- 
ficulty of raising the goods neces- 
sary for marriage. 

Modern times add a new func- 
tion to the marriage goods. Only 
an educated boy can earn high 
salaries and so provide himself with 


articles of personal comfort. This 
would have put the older genera- 
tion in a very inferior position, 
already bad enough in view of their 
children’s knowledge and their 
own ignorance. The institution of 
marriage goods thus assures the old- 
er generation of those articles of 
personal comfort which their sons 
win as a result of their education. 
The marriage goods, under new 
conditions, provide an incentive to 
work and a healthy redistribution 
of wealth. 

The process is that a father edu- 
cates his children at a certain ex- 
pense. Fie is amply repaid in the 
monetary element handed to him 
by his son-in-law. This monetary 
element is provided by the work 
of the younger men, who strive 
to find good wives. A boy must 
work hard to win the girl of his 
heart. The white boy only gains 
his wife after he has won a place 
for himself in the world. The ex- 
cessiveness of the marriage goods 
is therefore no evil. 

It is difficult to obtain wage- 
labourers for government, mission- 
ary or commercial work. But the 
higher the marriage goods the 
greater the supply of labour. Any- 
thing that makes a boy work hard 
and postpone his marriage for a 
few years is a good thing. The old 
men say that the boys are marry- 
ing much too young. This is pos- 
sibly because they can now find 
the marriage goods independently 
of their fathers. 

— Uganda, Journal. Kampala. 


"Could you manage to give me a raise of salary, sir? Thre 
er companies are after me." 

"What companies?" 

“Gas, electricity and water, sir ."— Tit Bits. London. 
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IN THE MAKING 

DECEMBER 31 : At Manila’s gates 
(Philippine Islands) the Japanese 
were hammering loudly. They 
had reached to within 30 miles of 
the city at one point; fighting was 
proceeding in some confusion. In 
Libya, General Rommel’s Axis 
forces were still in retreat, still suf- 
fering damage. From Washington: 
A report that Japanese bombers 
had given Manila repeated, sense- 
less and savage plasterings. 

JANUARY 1 : The Pacific was no 
joyous world’s playground as 1942 
dawned. There was fighting on 
Manila’s outskirts, still more Im- 
perial withdrawals in Malaya. 
From Russia came good news: That 
250,000 Germans had been routed 
on the central front’s southern sec- 
tion, that Kaluga had been recap- 
tured. From Russia’s Pravda, too, 
came a knuckle-rapping outburst 
against U.S.A.’s declaration that 
Manila was an open city; Pravda 
had described this as "Petain tac- 
tics.” 

JANUARY 2 : Into Manila, capital 
of the Philippines, went Japanese 
troops. From Kuala Lumpur, 
Commander-in-Chief General Sir 
Henry Pownall declared that his 
men would fight every inch, that 
considerable help was coming. Not 
yet in action was the A.I.F. in 
Malaya. Russia was making fur- 
ther advances. 

JANUARY 3 : In Washington, 2 6 
pact-signing Allied nations put 


their signatures to a treaty pledg- 
ing they would fight to the death, 
make no separate peaces. In 
Russia, the situation was growing 
daily more menacing for the Ger- 
mans. In Libya, once more, Bardia 
fell to the Imperial forces. 

JANUARY 4 : From Canberra and 
Washington came an announcement 
that all Allied sea, land and air 
forces in the south-west Pacific 
were now under one command. 
The supreme Commander: tough, 
genial General Sir Archibald 
Wavell. His deputy, Major- 
General Brett, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Army Air Corps. In charge 
of all naval forces was Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, Commander of 
the U.S. Asiatic Fleet. 

JANUARY 5 : Pressing as hard as 
they could, the Japanese were 
making for Kuala Lumpur while 
Imperial troops continued to re- 
treat. In Russia, the Red Army was 
still having things their own way. 
In the Philippines there was little 
news from General MacArthur’s 
forces. They had retired to Pam- 
panga Province, north of Manila, 
were also holding Corregidor. 

JANUARY 6 : Still steadily retreat- 
ing, British troops had left Kuan- 
tan and its airdrome (200 miles 
north of Singapore). Bombings 
over Singapore were increasing. 
General MacArthur’s forces held 
out. Russians were driving for 
Mojaisk. 

JANUARY 7 : From Malaya still 
came news of British withdrawals 
"according to plan.” From U.S.A., 
were to go American land, sea, air 
forces to Britain. President Roose- 
velt announced a prodigious arms- 
production plan. 
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JANUARY 8 : To Bangkok, to hand 
out a heavy shellacking to Japanese 
military objectives went an R.A.F. 
raiding party. In Malaya: More 
withdrawals. In Russia: More Rus- 
sian gains. In China: A major 
Chinese victory in which tens of 
thousands of Japanese were killed, 
tens of thousands routed. 

JANUARY 9: Around the Slim 
River, a big Anglo- Japanese battle 
was raging. Towards Kuala Lum- 
pur came the Japanese, with tanks 
and infantry, infiltration methods. 
Up to Bangkok, raiding-bent, went 
another R.A.F. force. In the 
Philippines, more Japanese rein- 
forcements were being brought up. 
In Libya: a continued Axis retreat. 
In Russia: a continued Russian ad- 
vance. 

JANUARY 10 : From Malaya, Britain 
recalled Mr. Duff Cooper. The 
Japanese, finding that infiltration 
methods were paying handsome 
dividends, were using them widely. 

JANUARY 11 : Japanese ships hove- 
to off the Celebes, landed troops at 
three points on the Minahassa 
Peninsula, about 1000 air miles 
from Darwin. From the Slim 
River area, in Malaya, the British 
withdrew, began reorganising. In 
China, a general Chinese offensive 
had been launched in four areas : 
Canton, Yellow River, Hankow, 
Inner Mongolia. Meantime, more 
Chinese troops were streaming 
across into Burma. 

JANUARY 12 : Kuala Lumpur was 
abandoned before the Japanese 
drive; a light hit-run raid by a 
small Japanese vessel was made on 
Pago Pago; U.S. bombers three 
times hit a Japanese battleship in 
the Gulf of Davao. 


JANUARY 13 : More and heavier 
were air attacks on Singapore. 
From General Kai-shek came a pro- 
mise to aid Britain’s Burma forces 
by giving them arms from his 
Burmese border-storehouse. Russia’s 
advance made another spurt. In 
Libya, Solium fell to the British. 

JANUARY 14 : In Western Malaya, 
the British were withdrawing. 
R.A.F. bombers from Burma were 
attacking Thailand. Russia had 
made a clean break through Ger- 
man defences. 

JANUARY 15 : Growing hourly was 
the Japanese threat to Singapore. 
From Manila, America’s Asiatic 
Fleet had escaped intact. Land and 
air reinforcements were arriving in 
Burma. 

JANUARY 16: At long last, in 
Malaya, the A.I.F. was fighting. 
They had gone into action at 4. IS 
p.m. on Wednesday, January 14, 
destroyed six enemy tanks, in- 
flicted casualties. 

JANUARY 17: Into the A.I.F.’s 
stubborn resistance-points the Jap- 
anese were flinging reserves. Indi- 
cations were that they were meet- 
ing with resistance that was some- 
what stiffen Back in England to 
face a storm of criticism over the 
Pacific War’s conduct was Winston 
Churchill. In the Philippines, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s forces still held 
against everything the Japanese 
could throw at them. 

JANUARY 18: Against the A.I.F. 
the Japanese were pressing harder 
after a brief lull. Across into 
Southern Burma went more Japan- 
ese troops, to Myitta. Over Rabaul, 
bomb-dropping, were Japanese 
’planes. 

{Continued back to last minute 
forme — page 72). 
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As important a piece of work as 
any since this war began is Oil, by 
E. M. Friedwald, translated from 
the French by Lawrence Wolfe. 

"Eugene-Marie Friedwald, the 
author of this book,” as the pub- 
lisher’s splurge points out, "and 
happily now in England, was 
Editor-in-Chief of the French 
journal, La Revue Petrolifere, for 
some years, as well as being a con- 
tributor on oil matters to other 
French papers. 

"He holds degrees in Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, and in Science of 
the University of Toulouse. 

"This book is a reasoned and 
well-informed study of the part 
played by oil in modern warfare. 
Accurate statistics are given of oil 
distribution throughout the world 
and of the supplies, reserves, and 
probable needs of the warring 
nations. 

“The author’s conclusions are 
both startling and extraordinarily 
encouraging.” 

True it is that oil is the bones 
and sinews of war. Without it, 
no war-machine can run. Cam- 
paigns are based on the necessity of 
getting it, long, bloody battles are 
fought with only one reward in 
view — oil. 

One of Germany’s greatest pre- 
occupations was to drive through 
Russia quickly to reach the Cau- 
casus, there to replenish her oil- 
thirsty machines. 

One of Japan’s great preoccupa- 
tions is to control Holland’s oil- 


rich Indies so she ean carry on her 

If there can be said to be one in- 
dex to the war’s probable shape, 
length, extent — that index is oil. 

Absorbingly interesting, interest- 
ingly written, simply designed for 
the layman is author Friedwald’s 
review of the world position. 

Focal-point is his summing-up : 

“We are now in a position to 
sum up the oil situation, present 
and potential, of Britain on the one 
hand and the Axis on the other. 

"Britain : The British situation 
is beautifully simple. 

"Britain herself controls suf- 
ficient oil to cover her own and the 
Empire’s requirements in any cir- 
cumstances, not only in the finan- 
cial sense, but also in the sense that 
the oil is accessible to her and the 
Empire countries, but barred to the 
enemy. 

“In addition, Britain can rely on 
adequate oil supplies from the 
United States and other countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

"In this connection she possesses 
the important advantage that she 
can obtain any quantity of high 
octane aviation spirit, which is not 
available to the enemy. 

“Britain has no transport pro- 
blem. Oil is essentially a seaborne 
commodity, and Britain not only 
possesses abundant tanker tonnage, 
but also rules the sea. 

“In some parts of the world — 
Egypt, Palestine, etc. — the oil is 
available to the British Fleet, the 
British Army, the Royal Air Force, 
and British merchant ships 'on the 
spot,’ so that scarcely any transport 
is necessary. 

“For all these reasons we are 
perfectly entitled to conclude that 
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Britain is suffering from no real oil 
problem and that there is not the 
remotest possibility that she will be 
placed in any serious difficulty in 
this connection in the course of the 
present war, no matter how long it 
lasts. 

"The Axis Powers: (1) Ger- 
many. 

"Germany is barred by the 
British blockade from all overseas 
sources of supply. 

“If she had any hopes of obtain- 
ing adequate supplies of oil from 
Russia (Editor’s note: This was 
written prior to the outbreak of 
Russo-German hostilities), she has 
been disappointed. 

"Germany’s stocks, as well as her 
home production of natural, syn- 
thetic and ersatz oils, have been and 
are being reduced through R.A.F. 
attacks on depots, refineries, syn- 
thetic plant and cokeries to such an 
extent that the German General 
Staff cannot possibly rely on what 
is left. 

"For these reasons alone — al- 
though she may have had others — 
Germany would have been obliged 
to possess herself of the Rumanian 
oil wells, and to do this in a par- 
ticular way — not by military ac- 
tion, but by 'peaceful means,’ be- 
cause otherwise the wells — and the 
refineries — would almost certainly 
have been destroyed. 

“Assuming that Germany, with 
or without her Italian partner, 
launched an attack against the 
Near and Middle East, and assum- 
ing that she was victorious, even 
that would not improve her oil 
situation, as the oil wells and re- 
fineries in those regions would be 
destroyed. 

"Does this mean that Germany’s 


oil situation is at the moment so 
desperate that she is virtually 
harmless from a military point of 
view ? 

"No. 

"Her present sources give her a 
supply of the order of from 7.S 
to 10 million tons, all according to 
the damage inflicted by the R.A.F. 
This is equal to her needs in a 
Blitzkreig with no large-scale mili- 
tary operations. In addition, Ger- 
many has her stocks, amounting to 
some four million tons. 

“Thus Germany could easily 
carry on a blitzkreig for a few 
months, but no longer. Actually, 
then, the real Achilles heel of the 
Nazis is the vulnerability of their 
oil . . . 

"(2) Italy. 

"Italy’s oil situation may be 
summed up in a few words. 

“She has lost considerable stocks 
of oil through her defeat in Egypt. 

"She is barred from overseas sup- 
plies by the British blockade. 

"Her home production is insig- 
nificant. 

"Her only source of supply is 
Rumania, and here she is entirely 
at the mercy of the Germans . . .” 

All these points author Fried- 
wald expands in earlier parts of his 
book. His language is simply, 
easily understandable, his statistics 
few but telling. That subsequent 
events in this war of speed have 
outpaced some of his views is no 
fault of the author. They make 
little difference to his findings. 

(Off, by E. M. Friedwald. Pub- 
lished by Heinemann, London. Our 
copy Angus and Robertson, Syd- 
ney. S/9.) 
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. . . STAR 


Over the problem of where to 
find someone to team up with 
twinkle-toed Fred Astaire Colum- 
bia has had many a headache. His 
first screen partner was Ginger 
Rogers, who began with him in 
1933. 

Dancer Rogers, however, got the 
artistic bug, decided she would 
rather play dramatics, which left 
Astaire in a hole. In their turn, 
they tried Eleanor Powell, then 
curveaceous Paulette Goddard, both 
of whom proved to be flops. 

After a long search, a great deal 
of heart-burning, Rita Hayworth, 
who has just turned 23, floated to 
the surface. She was tried out, 
found wanting in nothing — curves, 
legs, looks, ability. 

In her first picture with Astaire 
(You’ll Never Get Rich ) the)’ 
clicked as a team. 

You'll Never Get Rich is rich 
fare— -possibly the best thing of its 
kind in a long while. It is no 
super-colossal piece with scantily- 
clad chorines pouring out of 
gigantic sets. Rather, it is classic 
in its simplicity, polished, superbly 
directed. 

The story: Loose-faced Robert 
Benchley as a Broadway producer 
opens the picture by seeing titles, 
credits, etc., on roadside hoardings 
as he drives towards Manhattan. 

Astaire, his dancing master, is 
caught in the draft, spends most of 
his time C.B. His favorite chorine 
(Hayworth) also turns up at 
camp, eventually marries Astaire. 


Supporting cast: John Hubbard, 
Osa Massen, Frieda Inescort, Guinn 
Williams, Donald MacBride. 

Principal song and dance num- 
bers: The Boogie Barcarolle, a 
novelty number combining beauti- 
ful ballet and the lowest of low- 
down boogie woogie stomping; 
Dream Dancing, ballroom number; 
Shootin’ the Works for Uncle Sam, 
a spectacular production number 
in which Astaire’s chorines dance 
down to Grand Central station to 
see him off for draftee life; So 
Near and Yet So Far, a languorous 
rhumba, probably the picture's 
most haunting melody. 

To sum up: Worth every penny 
of your entrance price. 

... MR, JORDAN 

"One of the finest casts ever as- 
sembled,” is the description of 
Robert Montgomery’s latest film, 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan, from 
Columbia studios. 

The picture is directed by Alex- 
ander Hall (This Thing Called 
Love; He Stayed for Breakfast), 
was written by Sidney Buchman 
(Mr. Smith Goes to Washington) 
and Seton Miller (Dawn Patrol). 

According to advance reports, 
Mr. Jordan is a story never before 
told on the screen, a comedy which 
breaks every rule of film-making. 
Its characters are lovable, hateful. 

Cinemactor Montgomery is seen 
as a fellow named Joe, a likeable 
character with a sense of humor, 
who is obsessed with one over- 
whelming ambition. In pursuit of 
that ambition, he is helped by sym- 
pathetic, dignified Mr. Jordan 
(Claude Rains) . 

In brief: Something new, some- 
thing unusually good. 
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J^ELAX . . . what a soothing sound that word 
has at the end of a tiring day. When 
the turbulent toil of the city has gone . . . 
when the rush and worry of the office day is 
over . . . then mind and body need entertain- 
ing ease and restful relaxation. After dinner, 
slip into your most comfortable easy chair 
with your favourite book, place a bottle of 
VINTAGE 99 PORT within easy reach and that 
is the setting for the perfect evening. 

You'll like McWILLIAM'S VINTAGE 99 PORT 
. . . it's such a smoothly mellow, sip-by-sip 
beverage . . . such a perfect flavour. Test 
a glass, and you'll thoroughly appreciate 
VINTAGE 99 PORT. 
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• • • WHAT'S THAT? 

Typists, Note: The telephone 
operator in a busy Rockefeller 
Centre office jotted down a mes- 
sage the other day for an execu- 
tive who was out to lunch when 
the call came in. Leaving it on 
his desk, she went out to lunch. 
Upon her return an hour later, she 
found her original message lying 
on the switchboard, with a hand- 
written note on it signed with the 
executive’s initials. She puzzled 
over it for some time, but, unable 
to decipher it, finally took it in to 
him. "I’m awfully sorry, Mr. X.,” 
she said, "but I can’t read what 
you’ve written on this.” The 
executive took the slip of paper, 
frowned over it a minute, then 
reddened slightly. "It says,” he told 
her stiffly, "that your hand-writ- 
ing is very illegible, and in the fu- 
ture kindly type out any messages 
you have for me.” 

— Rockefeller Centre Magazine. 

• • • FOR THE RAINY DAY 

The men and women who mean 
glamour and adventure on the 
screen are really manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, farmers and property 
owners away from the cameras. 
They have sensibly decided that 
it’s a good idea to have a paying 
business to fall back on, just in 
case. 

Ralph Bellamy and Charlie Far- 
rell were forced into business 


☆ ☆ 

against their will, almost. Every 
time they tried to get a tennis 
court at any hotel in Palm Springs, 
they found it crowded. In des- 
peration they bought several acres 
and built a few courts which they 
rented out when they weren’t using 
them. After a while they built a 
club house. Thus the Racquet and 
Tennis Club, which started as a 
gag, has turned into a 100,000 
dollar a year business. 

John Boles operates a chicken 
ranch and when not busy at the 
studio climbs into his truck and 
personally delivers eggs to the mar- 
kets around Beverly Hills. Into 
each carton goes also a printed slip 
bearing the name of his current 
picture. 

On their extensive acres, Clark 
Gable and the late Carole Lom- 
bard got plenty of good cash for 
their bumper crops of alfalfa. And 
their chickens also provided them 
with a tidy nest egg. 

Bing Crosby is Big Business. He 
owns a large tuna fish cannery in 
Long Beach, a sheet music firm, a 
number of good oil wells, a race- 
course, part interest in a phono- 
graph recording concern, and is 
head of an artists’ bureau which 
manages screen, stage and radio 
talent was well as prizefighters. 

On Sunset Boulevard, out to- 
ward Beverly Hills, is a store bear- 
ing the sign Eddie Cantor, An- 
tiques. Wags say that’s where he 
gets his jokes, but don’t you believe 
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I HALF awake 
HALF 

Get up in the morning half 
awake? Sit about in the eve- 
ning half asleep ? Eat your 
meals with half an appetite? 

A tonic is what you need. 

Refresh yourself with 
Kruschen Salts. A daily tonic 
of Kruschen is as bracing as 
a shower. Kruschen cleanses 
your stomach, washes out 
the kidneys, cleans out the 
poisons clogging your blood, 
makes a sluggish liver brisk, 
polishes up your digestion. 

KRUSCHEH 

The TONIC Salts 

Kruschen does not form a habit, so there is never need to 
increase the dose — as much as will cover a sixpence; tasteless 
in tea, almost tasteless in hot water. 1/6 and 2/9 a bottle at 
chemists and stores. 


the time? 



it. The place is a chief point of 
interest with tourists and natives 
alike, who come to gape and stay 
to buy . — Baltimore Sun, U.S.A. 

® ® ® US AND THE PRESIDENT 
A story is told of the president 
of a college in the days when our 
educational institutions were small 
and the man at the head could 
keep in close touch with the stu- 
dents. While passing down a hall 
late one night, he heard outbursts 
of unseemly mirth coming from a 
room nearby. Making his way to 
it, he knocked on the door. In- 
stantly the noise ceased, and a 
voice from the inside called out: 
"Who is it?” "It’s me,” replied 
the president. "Well, who is 'me’?” 
"It’s the president. Let me in at 
once,” came the answer. "Oh, go 
away,” shouted the voice. “You 
can’t fool us. The old sucker 
would have said 'It is I’.” The 
story goes that the President slunk 
away. — Charles Allen in We Who 
Speak English. 

® © ® ADJUSTMENT 
Child Psychology: A girl who 
works in the Time and Life Build- 
ing at Rockefeller Centre has an 
eight-year-old nephew whose fa- 
ther is a professor of psychology. 
Not long ago, when he came to 
New York for a brief visit with 
her, she cook him for a walk down 
Fifth Avenue. Coming to the show 
window of a famous jeweller, 
where the use of an invisible glass 
pane makes it appear that nothing 
but air hangs between the passer-by 
and the glittering display, the child 
stopped in amazement. He had 
never seen one of these before. For 
two or three minutes he stood gaz- 
ing, rooted to the spot, his eyes 


popping. Then, turning wistfully 
away, he remarked resignedly: "If 
I were not so well adjusted, I 
would reach in there and grab 
some of those jewels!” 

• ® • SENSE OF SMELL 

A young woman went to her 
telephone one day and found the 
line in use. "I just put a pan of 
beans on for dinner,” she heard a 
woman say before she replaced the 
receiver. 

Returning to the phone a bit 
later, she found it still in use. 
Again she waited; again she found 
it busy. Finally, the fourth time 
this occurred she said, "Madam, I 
smell your beans burning!” A hor- 
rified scream went up from the 
line, followed by the clash of the 
receiver . — Farm News. 

« ® ® GO TO HELL! 

Sign discovered on a farm fence 
near West Point, Miss.: "Positively 
no more baptizing in my pasture. 
Twice here in the past two months 
my gate has been left open by 
Christian people, and before I chase 
my heifers all over the country 
again, all sinners can go where they 
are supposed to go.” 

—PM., U.S.A. 

• • • THUNDER BIRDS 

The Bolivian Indians call air- 
planes "thunderbirds.” They tell a 
story about an old Indian chief, 
who was much excited when he 
first saw one of the Pan American 
scouting transports fly over his 
country. In due course, by some 
primitive means of smoke signals 
and runners, news was brought that 
the great bird was resting in such- 
and-such a place. The wily savage 
thereupon sent two of his most 
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Something new in recipe books! In addition to a selection of economical, easy-to- 
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illustrated in natural colour. Stop wishing for brilliant, new cooking ideas — mail 
the coupon below for this book of intriguing suggestions. 
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trustworthy warriors to the place 
where the bird was nesting. He 
instructed them to sneak up under 
it and try to get one or two of the 
eggs. He hoped to hatch them 
and use the birds in his wars 
against his enemies. 

— Hudson Strode in "South by 
Thunder bird.” 

• 9 • STUNG! 

The hardy Cascade mosquito has 
formed the basis of a series of true, 
fantastic, and border-line stories 
that would fill at least a small 
book. A standard example of the 
second variety is that of the fisher- 
man who, falling asleep, awoke to 
find two mosquitoes discussing him. 

“Shall we eat him here, or take 
him back to the lake?” the first 
mosquito asked. “Let’s eat him 
here," the other responded. "If we 
take him up there the big ones will 
take him away from us.” 

— Lydia Ann Lord in American 
Forests, U.S.A. 

• • • CHINESE WISDOM 

In a small inland Chinese town 
there was a temple notorious for 
the corruption of its priests. Once 
when an elderly man in a patched 
coat had come in to pray and to 
burn incense to one of the gods, I 
asked him to explain something to 

"How is it that many good 
people continue to worship at this 
temple when it is well known that 
its priests are evil?” 

“The people come to worship the 
gods,” he said simply. “Are the 
gods in whom they believe to be 
rejected because a few men are 

— Pearl S. Buck, in Asia, U.S.A. 
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• • • 'XCUSE MY LANGUAGE 

Harlem is a fine source of hos- 
pital humor. The latest concerns 
a colored lady who was asked if she 
had ever been X-rayed. 

"No, sir,” she replied, “but I 
have been ultra-violated.” 

— Jack-O -Lantern, U.S.A. 

• • • SUCH WOMEN ARE DANGEROUS 

Wellington (N.Z.), Saturday. — 
The earnest young women of the 
Christchurch Auxiliary Ambulance 
Service were summoned to the aid 
of a "casualty.” They bandaged 
him, lifted him gently, then they 
fumbled and dropped him. 

The fall broke his leg. 

Calmly equal to the emergency, 
the young women called the St. 
John Ambulance Brigade, placed 
the casualty on a stretcher, and 
slid him carefully into the ambu- 
lance — but not quite far enough. 

They slammed die door, which 
struck the patient on the head and 
gave him concussion. 


The young women then decided 
to continue their lessons. 

— Sydney Sun. 

• • • NO INTEREST 

As far as the present interna- 
tional conflict is concerned, I am 
completely neutral — I don’t care 
who kills Hitler. 

— Vic Oliver in " Victory Now 
and After,” London. 

• • • A MINE DIES 

A coal mine is just a hole in the 
ground. Yet, a coal mine can die. 
And men may mourn its passing. 
That happened the other day at 
Mollenauer, U.S.A. The coal in a 
mine gave out and its life ended. 
There was a funeral procession to 
its mouth, with appropriate last 
rites. In the group were men who 
started to work in that mine the 
day it was opened in 1901. It had 
given them a living for forty years. 
They mourned sincerely. 

— Capper’s Weekly, U.S.A. 
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RED CROSS 


Will you “Adopt” a Prisoner of War? 


vine of the Society’s functions is the 
Prisoners of War during captivity. The 

is approximately £1 per week per 
prisoner. In pursuance of the above 
appeal the Society asks the public for 
financial help. For every £1 given the 
donor may know that he or she has a 
direct personal interest in easing the 
lot of a prisoner for at least a week. 
For many reasons due to circumstances 


to each donor a particular prisoner or 
send a card with the name of the donor 
with the goods but, should circum- 
stances change later, the Society will 
endeavour to make such arrangements. 

the Society undertakes that donations 
to the “Adoption” Scheme will not be 
used for any other Red Cross purpose 
unless and until the necessity for the 
Society to provide this Service has 
ceased to exist. Special receipts will 


overseas, the Society cannot allocate be issued. 


Give HELP . . . give NOW 
. . . IT’S URGENT 
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REGAIN STRONG EYESIGHT 

WITHOUT GLASSES 


IN 1 to 3 MONTHS 


I 
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NEW iCtENTme THE AT MEN, 


FOR TIRED EYES • WEAK EYES • SHORT SIGHT 
LONG SIGHT • ASTIGMATISM • STRAINED SIGHT 
CHILDREN S EYE TROUBLES • OLD SIGHT • SQUINT 
INFLAMED OR RUNNING EYES • OTHER EYE DEFECTS 

Do y° u s’Her iro” any of the above? Then waste no time in writing for details 
of the Campbell system of eye training, which has brought perfect eyesight 
without glasses to thousands in England. People who have worn spectacles 
“‘s enthusiastically that they now enjoy perfect sight without 
i. this system is based on years of 

that the 

treatment of the optic 


3 childhood v, 

them. Endorsed by prominent medicc. m UIS OI 

research initiated by a famous eye specialist. Dr. W. H. Bates, who discovered 
* “ cause of almost all eye troubles could be removed by correct natural 


YOU TREAT YOURSELF AT HOME 






r supervision you carry out this treatment in your own home. Each 
“ 18 care,l ‘lly Studied and you receive guidance to suit your individual 
urements during the whole period of the treatment. If you wish to be free 
irom the need to wear glasses, if you wish to be free from the nervous disorders 
which accompany defective eyesight, send 2-Jd. in stamps to The Campbell Eye 
Treatment Rooms, Dept. 3. Challis House. 10 Martin Place, Sydney. N.S.W , 
opposite the G.P.O., for full information about this new eye training svstem or 
telephone BW 7462 for an appointment. Y 

CAMPBELL EYE 
TREATMENT 

Challis House. 10 Martin Place. Sydney. 



